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This is the Third of a series of Dallas Scenes sketched by Guy F. Cahoon. 


This month shows the Dallas Woman's Club, 3601 Rawlins Street 




























































It’s as Nonchalant 


as Jack Frost 
si 





Jack Frost waves a walking stick, the children tell us, to 





j fi 





make his snow and ice... Well, the GAS Refrigerator is al- 





most as nonchalant as Jack Frost. It makes its ice and nipping atmos- 





phere with a little blue flame and a trickle of water. No machinery, 





a 















Won’t you visit us to see it in 


action? You will like the SILENT, 





























ceaseless power it has ... You will 





like the way it stands its ground, 









without a single moving part, and 













conquers a Texas summer ... And 









we think you will like the way it 





cuts operating expense. It is quite 












the lowest-cost system in town, be- 












cause it uses your natural gas. . . 
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ABSTRACTORS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Gracy-Trovis County Abstract Co. (David 
Pres.), 204 Norwood Bldg., 


C. Gracy, 
Tel. 5348 
4, 
ACCOUNTANTS 
Carter, A. Co., Dallas Bk. & Tr. 
Bldg., 7-5526 
Currin, ©. & Co., Dal. Bk. & Tr. Bldg., 
7-619: 
Gragg, J. F. Audit Co., 301-5 Praetorian 
Bldg., 2-8775 
Huffhines, J. E. & Co., S. W. Life Bldg., 


Lybrand, Ross Bros., & Montgomery, 1603 
Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 2-8766 

McBrien Audit Co., 2617%4 Florence, 
87-3502 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 605 
Santa Fe Bldg., 2-2969 

Schoolar, Bird & McCulloch, Santa Fe 
Bldg., 2-2615 

Smith, Wm. H., Athletic Bldg., 2-4770 
Audits, Systems and Tax Service 


American INSTITUTE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


McAlpine, D. P., Rankin & McAlpine, 
Merc. Bidg., 2-1944 
Peter & Moss, 1603 Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
2-8766 
Young, Arthur & Co., Magnolia Bldg., 
68 


CERTIFIED PuBLic 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Brunken, W. D., S. W. Life Bldg., 
2-4221 

Burnett, E. R.,°712 Tower Pet. Bidg., 
7-1514 

Ernst & Ernst, Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
7-2263 

Hutchinson, Smith, Prince & Harris, 
Santa Fe Bldg., 2-6281 

Morgan, C. G. Jr., Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
2-1603 

Nelson & Nelson, Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
2-2074 

Rankin, W. W. 
Bldg., 2-1944 


Income Tax AccouNTANTS 
Lynch, J. T., Burt Bldg., 2-4966 


(C.P.A. Mo.), Merc. 


ARCHITECTS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Geisecke & Harris 


DALLAS 
Baker, Arch C., 608 Const. Bldg., 2-2085 
—" M., 301 Melba Bldg., 
4-49/ 
Brown, Arthur A., Merc. Bldg., 7-2072 
Bulger, Clarence C., Construction Bldg., 
2-4631 
Carsey & Linskie, 2012 N. Harwood, 
7-1020 
Cole, W. I., Cent. Bk. Bldg., 7-6283 
Dunne, W. Scott, Melba Bidg., 7-2395 
Fooshee & Cheek, 1901%4 N. Harwood, 
7-3094 
Ford, O'Neil and Joe Linz, Associate, Ins. 
Bldg., 2-1984 
Lang & Witchell, ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
2-5101 
Thomas, Arthur E., Const. Bldg., 2-5949 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Geisecke & Harris 
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ATTORNEYS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
White, Taylor & Gardner, Norwood Bldg., 
Tel. 5325 
DALLAS 
Atkinson, Geo. S., Allen Bldg., 7-5814 


Bailey, Nichels & Bailey, Kirby Bldg., 
2-4887 


Bartlett, Thornton & Montgomery, 
Fe Bldg., 2-6888 


Baskett & De Lee, N. Tex. Bldg., 2-3967 
Baxter, Bailey B., Marvin Bldg., 2-5864; 
7-8506 


Santa 


Branan, Walter B., 1313 Ist Nat'l Bk. 
Bldg., 7-3038 

Brunken, W. D., S. W. Life Bldg., 
2-4221 

Butera, John, Fidelity Union Bldg., 
2-6622. Trade Marks and Copyright. 


Cocke, Chas. M., 908 Rep. Bk. Bldg., 

-2093 

Craig, C. F., 1911 Santa Fe Bldg., 
2-4305 

Cramer, Wm. M., Mag. Blidg., 2-5106 

Crane & Crane, Santa Fe Bldg., 2-1093 

Crawford, Judge W. L., 1102 Santa Fe 
Bldg., 2-1522 

Davis, John, Santa Fe Bldg., 2-4305 

Deterly, Earl M., Allen Bldg., 2-6514 

Dudley, Fred J., Merc. Bldg., 7-1331 


Eckford & McMahon, Merc. Blidg., 
7-2522 
English, C. C., 1201 Tel. Bldg., 7-1266 
Fitzgerald, Miss Grace N., Allen Bldg., 
7-2003. Specializing in Bankruptcy. 
Fly, Walter R., 419 Slaughter Bldg., 
-5969 
Ford, Harvey C., Santa Fe Bldg., 2-1003 
Fruhman, Herbert I., Allen Bldg., 2-5527 
Garcia, Felix H., 221 Slaughter Bidg., 
2-3351 
Golden & Craoley, Prae. Bldg., 2-2526 
Goode, Solon, 2-4689 
Hassell, J. W., Magnolia Bldg., 7-8768 
Henderson, W. T., Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
2-3001 
Hughes, Sarah T., Merc. Bldg., 2-4287 
Jacks, Nathaniel, Santa Fe Bldg., 2-4305 
Johnston, Dan P., Linz Bldg., 7-1197 
King, Winter R., Merc. Bldg., 2-6913 
Kveton, Pat H., 319 N. Tex. Bldg., 
2-3811 
Lancaster, John L., Jr., 
Bldg., 2-4206 
Lawther, Cox & Cramer, Magnolia Bldg., 
2-5106 
Leachman & Gardere, Rep. Bk. Bldg., 
2-4363 
Matthaei, Hill & Mahon, Suite 814 Rep. 
Bk. Bldg., 7-1400 
McBride, O’Donnell & Hamilton, S. W. 
Life Bldg., 2-7195 
McCormick, Bromberg, Leftwich & Car- 
rington, Magnolia Bldg., 7-2108 
Meador & Meador, Tower Pet. Bldg., 
2-1718 
Michaelson, J. E., Rep. Bk. Bldg., 2-5877 
Perkinson, G. L., Rep. Bk. Bldg., 7-3017 
Poindexter, Jno. B., Jr., 604 Dal. Bk. & 
Tr. Bldg., 2-2060 
Puckitt, A. U., 826 Kirby Bldg., 2-7301 
Reid & Erhard, Praetorian Bldg., 2-5945 
Renfro, Ledbetter & McCombs, Mercan- 
tile Bldg., 2-5697 
Rice, Hyman & Suggs, Rep. Bk. Bldg., 
2-6825 
Roark, Noah, 635 Wilson Bldg., 2-1312 
Robertson, Felix D., 901-2 Ins. Bidg., 
7-2820 
Robertson, Robertson & Payne, 
Bk. Bldg., 2-4206 
Sadler, Judge S. P., Rep. Bk. Bidg., 
7-1525 
Sanders, Harold B., Dal. Bk. & Tr. Bldg., 
31 


Ist Nat'l Bank 


Ist Nat’l 





ROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY=:: 


Sis 


Atrorneys (Continued) 
Savage, W. T., Praetorian Bldg., 2-5810 
Sherrill, Knox W., Dal. Bk. & Tr. Bldg., 
2-9131 

Smith, B. Ray, Rep. Bk. Bldg., 2-8232 
General Civil Practice in all Courts 

Storey, R. G., Dal. Bk. & Tr. Bldg., 
2-9131 

Street, O. M., Merc. Bldg., 7-1331 

Taylor & Irwin, 411 S. W. Life Bldg., 
7-1366 

Van Slyck, K., 310 N. Tex. Bldg., 2-2098 


Vickery, C. W., 418 N. Tex. Bldg., 
2-1358 

Viglini, Helen M., 321 Slaughter Bldg., 
7-1928 


Ward, W. L., Magnolia Bldg., 2-2319 

Wilson, Judge Louis, 408-9 Marvin Bldg., 
2-5709 

Worsham, Rollins, Buford, Ryburn & 
Hincks, 7th Floor Interurban Bldg., 
2-8656 


Income Tax ATTORNEYS 
Eustis Myers of Brewster, Ivins & Phil- 
lips, Rep. Bk. Bldg., 7-4442 


MunliciPaL Aan'p CoRPORATE 


Bonp Law 
McCall, John D., Kirby Bldg., 2-9081 


BANKERS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Austin National Bank, 507 Congress Ave. 


BLuE PRINTs 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Austin Blue Print Co., 115 West 6th St., 
Tel. 2-4424 


CHEMISTS 
Dallas Laboratories, 2411 S$. Harwood, 
4-1400 
Moore, Landon C., Inc., 1713%4 Young, 
7-1835 


COLLECTIONS 


Lucas, Parker V. and Associates, 
Rep. Bk. Bldg., 2-7766 


1314 


ENGINEERS 


Carrier Engineering Corp. of Texas, 2022 
Bryan. Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 
and Drying. 2-7741 

Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., 2102 N. 
Harwood, 2-2688. Aerial Photography 

Floyd & Lochridge, Tower Pet. Bldg., 
7-4402. Consulting and Hydraulic 
Engineers 

George, James Z., 812 Santa Fe Bidg., 
2-6592. Industrial Engineer 

Gildehaus, R. F., Jr., Kirby Bldg., 2-4704 
Consulting Engineer 

Greenwood, J. P., Allen Bldg., 7-5733 
Mill Architect and Engineer 

Haag Engineering Co., Wilson Bldg., 
Valuation and Consulting Engineers 
7-1034 

Hunt, Robert W. Co., 521 Const. Bldg., 
2-4034. Inspection, Tests and Consulta- 


tion 

Jameson, R. O., S. W. Life Bldg., 2-2655 
Consulting Structural Engineer 

Knox, Jean H., 412 Const. Bldg., 2-3923 
Consulting Engineer (Concrete) 

Koch & Fowler, 801 Cent. Bk. Bldg., 
7-3748. City Planning and Municipal 
Engineering 

Perfection Mach. Tool & Die Co., Inc., 
3027 Elm, 7-3006. Mechanical Engi- 
neers 

Thompson, R. A., Chamber of Commerce, 
2-5425. Highway Engineer 
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INSURANCE 


Andrews-McDowell Co., Rep. Bk. Bldg., 
2-4141 

Atlantic Life Insurance Co. (W. B. Sims), 
1617 1st National Bank Bldg., 2-3569 

Bolanz & Bolanz, 216 S. Akard, 2-8166 
Automobile, Fire, Bonds & Casualty 
Lines 

Burton, C. R. & Co., 
Bldg., 7-2432 

Combs, Jno. B. Ins. Agency, 306 Cent. 
Bk. Bldg., 2-3242 

Cooper, Emmett C., Rep. Bk. Bldg., 
2-4555 

Craddock & Smith, Magnolia Bldg., 
2-4346 

Cunningham, A. P. & Co., Marvin Bidg., 
2-2662. Insurance and Bonds 

Dallas Underwriters Agency, Rep. Bank 
Bldg., 2-3333; 2-7316. H. D. Lemmon, 
Manager 

Diffey-Collins Agency, 508-10 Tower Pet. 
Bldg., 7-2305 

Drake, F. T., Insurance, 2101 Magnolia 
Bldg., 2-7678 

Earnest, $ 
Bldg., 2-7207 

Ellis-Smith & Co., Magnolia Bidg., 
2-8428 

Employers Casualty Co., Interurban Bldg., 
2-9331 

Love, Jno. H., 402 Cent. Bk. Bldg., 
2-7018 

McCormick & Turner, 
Bldg., 2-8671 

Moser, A. C. & Co., 111 Martin St., 
2-2081 

Perry Agency, The, 2115 Pacific Ave., 
7-5185 

Reinhardt, I. & Son, Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
2-1291. Chas. R. Tucker, Abe I. 
Brilling, Joel §. Lander 

Republic Insurance Co., 


609 Cent. Bank 


Southland Life 


208 Cent. Bank 


3504 Gillon, 


5-2117 

Schafer, G. Milt, 15th Floor Rep. Bank 
Bldg., 7-8261. “My Patrons Sleep 
Well” 


Seay & Hall, Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 7-1141 
Insurance and Bonds 

Roy L. Taylor, Rep. Bk. Bldg., 
Ins.), 7-8262 


(Gen. 


CasuaLty INsURANCE 


Continental Casualty Co., Bomar Bros., 
Gen’l Agts., Burt Bldg., 2-3011 


Fire INsuRANCE 


Aetna Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
Rep. Bk. Bldg., 2-2086. Clifton J. 
Wykoff, State Agent 

Gulf Insurance Co., Telephone Bldg., 
2-7211 

Lett, J. E. & Co., Cent. Bk. Blidg., 
2-4801. Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Lire INsuRANCE 


Aetna Life Ins. Co., Ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg., 
2-3238 

Amicable Life Ins. Co., Athletic Bldg., 
7-4772 

Business Men’s Assurance Co., Thomas 
Bldg., 2-8210. Accident, Health and 
Life Insurance 

Colorado Life Co., 302 N. Tex. Bldg., 
7-5625; 3-4506. Floyd L. Fowler, 
Manager 

Continental Assurance Co., Bomar Bros., 
Gen’l Agents, Burt Bldg., 2-3011 

Guaranty Income Life Ins. Co., Rep. Bk. 
Bldg., 7-5589 

Gulf States Life Ins. Co., Gulf States 
Life Bldg., 7-1321 


Marne Lists 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Noel K. Brown & Co., 303-4 Nalle Bidg., 
610 Brazos St., Tel. 3172 
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This is really too conservative a statement, 
as U. S. Chamber of Commerce latest avail- 
able figures show that, if all allied indus- 
tries were listed together, this PRINTING 
industry would rank fourth instead of fifth. 
However, to be absolutely sure of being 
beyond fear of contradiction, PRINTING 
can take her place in the first big five. 











Iron and steel rank first in value of prod- 
ucts; automobiles second; meat packing 
third; petroleum fourth; printing and pub- 
lishing fifth. 

The value of products from the printing in- 
dustry during a year is about two and three- 
fourths billions. The engraving and elec- 
trotyping industries turn out over eighty 
million dollars worth of products. 





























This is a major industry and keeps many channe's of 
business open and moving. If every reader of this 
magazine picked up the “phone and called his printer, 
to at once get out that printing he NEEDS and should 
have—what a stimulus that would be for business of 
all kinds. 


Do That...this is the time to go after business aggressively 





THIS SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


is sponsored by the following named firms 
which operate their plants on the 
Open Shop Plan: 


Bennett Printing Company ’ Merchants Ptg. Co., Com’] Printers 
Boyd Printing Company | Padgett Printing Company, Inc. 
Clarke & Courts Stevenson Printing Company 

Egan Printing Company Texas Publication House, Inc. 
Etheridge Printing Company | Tigert Printing Co., Com’l Printers 
Garvin-Bonner Printing Company Waller Brothers & Kenyon 

Geyer Printing Company Walraven Brothers, Inc. 

Johnston Printing & Adv. Company Wilkinson Printing Company 


MASTER ELECTROTYPERS OF DALLAS Master Pooto ENGRAVER OF DALLAS 
Dallas Electrotype Co. Sam Ross McElreath A. Zeese Engraving Company 





wie = a SRNL RET OMIT SEE IE BONY a STREETER CT HT REE 
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HE drift of capital in- 

vestments into Dallas 
during the past decade was 
accentuated to an almost un- 
believable amount during the 
years 1927-28-29. The reces- 
sion in business, which was 
fully under way in 1930 did 
not, however, halt the flow of 
capital to this city. Invest- 
ments continued to pour in, 
with real estate receiving 


more than its just share. 


As factual proof of the con- 
tinued flow of capital to Dal- 
las, witness the recent growth 
of the oil industry. Witness 
also, the total number of new 
business firms (including 
those in the oil industry) 
which moved into Dallas 
from 1928 to May, 1932— 
2,744! 








Firms Cooperating in This Campaign 
Abstracts 
Stewart Title Guaranty Co. 
1221 Main Street—2-8491 
Architects 
E. C. Smith & Sons 
513 Construction Building—2-5504 
Brick and Roofing Tile 
Fraser Brick Company 
Central Bank Building—2-1414 
Cement 
Lone Star Cement Co. Texas 
1401 Santa Fe Building—2-1486 
Concrete and Building Materials 
Penniman Concrete & Mat. Co. 
3000 Junius Street-—3-2121 
Flowers, Decorating, 
Landscaping 
Lang Floral & Nursery Co. 
1214 Main Street—2-2484 
Home Furnishings 
Hart Furniture Company 
1933 E:m Street—7-3056 
Insurance 


A. C. Prendergast & Company 
Agent—Travelers Insurance Co. 
Republic Bank Building—7-8261 


L 


oans 
J. W. Lindsley & Company 


1209 Main Street—2-4366 


Lumber 
Griffiths & Company 
918 S. Lamar Street—7-3153 
Robinson-Brewington Lbr. Co. 
2021 McKinney Avenue—2-9021 
Temple Lumber Company 
2508 S. Harwood—4-5191 

Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
1200 Jackson Street—2-6466 

Real Estate 
J. W. Lindsley & Company 
1209 Main Street—2-4366 

Structural Steel 
Mosher Steel & Machinery Co. 
5209 Maple Avenue—S-2161 

Title Insurance 
Stewart Title Guaranty Co. 
1221 Main Street—2-8491 

Utilities 
Dallas Power & Light Company 





These firms have erected 
buildings and plants, and 
their members have bought 
homes. The total has made 
a very material contribution 
to the investments in Dallas 
real estate. Need there, then, 
be any alarm over the stabil- 
ity of values in real estate 
with such a constantly in- 
creasing demand for real 


property? 


Investments made now will 
show a high rate of return 
in years to come. Then why 
hesitate longer? Analyze 
your housing needs, then 
build that for which you 
have a use—a home, apart- 
ment, business, factory or 


commercial structure. 





BUILD WHILE CONSTRUCTION COSTS ARE LOW 
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DEPENDABLE BAN K F O 














R MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 











FEDERAL RESERVE 





We cordially invite 
firms and individuals 
to open accounts 
with us. 


Dallas Bank 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,500,000 








Banking Strength... 


Banking Service 


A well adjusted balance between pro- 
eressiveness and conservative judgment 
...astrict adherence to old-established 
principles of good banking . . . make 
this an eminently desirable bank for 
those who value both strength and real 


banking service. 


& Trust Company 


MAIN AT STONE STREET 
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L. B. Denning 


VERY one of you is interested in 

the present depression. You are 

thinking about it and talking 

about it with your fellow em- 

ployes and your neighbors. We 
all agree that times are hard. For a long 
time we have heard nothing but gloom, 
pessimism, discouragemer.t and fear. 
Lots of people say this is the worst de- 
pression this country has ever seen; that 
it will never end and we will never see 
prosperity again. 





Labor leaders and government officials 
; tell us that at least one man out of every 
10 is out of work. All over the country 
relief agencies of various kinds are trying 
to provide means to take care of this 
unemployed tenth man and his family. 
The picture is dark and dreary. Hope, 
faith and courage seem to have vanished 
from the earth. 


Let’s get our facts together and see if 
Wwe cannot look at them calmly and sane- 
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An Open Letter From 
L. B. Denning, President, 


to the Employes of 
The Lone Star Gas Co. 


ly; see if we cannot find out what ails 
the patient and possibly find a remedy. 


We call the present economic condition 
a depression. I am beginning to call ita 
suppression. By that I mean I am won- 
dering whether you and I and all the rest 
of the people in this country are really 
doing what we can and should do to 
bring about a better condition. Suppose 
one man out of every 10 is unemployed; 
that means that nine out of every 10 are 
employed and have some earning power 
and possibly some purchasing power. 
While we are thinking so hard about the 
one man who is unemployed, let’s re- 
member the nine who are at work. The 
nine workers are now attempting to take 
care of the one unemployed by contribu- 
tions and through various relief agencies. 
While in most instances the unemployed 
one is obtaining the necessaries of life, he 
is still idle. It seems to me the way to 
solve the unemployment problem is to 


The Tenth Man 
























put this tenth man to work if some way 
can be found to do it. I do not mean 
so-called “made work” or odd job work, 
but real, honest labor in the production 
of goods. 


To those of you who feel that this is 
the hardest and longest depression that 
this country has ever seen, let me say 
that out of the 78 years for which we 
have sufficient information, 36 were de- 
pression years and 42 were prosperous 
years. From 1854 to 1931 there were 21 
depressions, small and great, averaging a 
little less than two years each. The 
greatest depression we have ever experi- 
enced began late in 1873 and ended in the 
last part of 1879. This country came 
out of every one of them and enjoyed 
greater prosperity than before. 


I can dimly remember our struggles to 
get enough to eat as a child on a farm 
in Indiana during the latter part of the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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W. L. Clayton 


XAMINATION of a map of the 
United States will disclose certain 
significant facts regarding the 
State of Texas besides its unusual 
size. You will notice that Texas 

is located about midway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, that it has a coast 
line of some 400 miles with numerous 
good harbors affording the most conven- 
ient access to the sea for a_ vast 
hinterland comprising at least one-fifth 
of the area of Continental United States; 
that its southwestern frontier touches the 
Republic of Mexico for 1,000 miles; and 
that Texas is very favorably situated 
with respect to the West Indies, Central 
and South America, and with respect to 
the Panama Canal, gateway to the Pa- 
cific, and the Orient. You will also note 
that the overland distance from the cen- 
ter of Texas to the great markets of the 
United States is very considerable. If 
you are acquainted with the comparative 
costs of ocean and land transportation, 
you will not need statistics to show you 
that the commercial destiny of Texas lies 
over the sea. 


An illustration of these comparative 
costs of transportation will doubtless be 
interesting. 


A map of the world superimposed on 
the map of Texas, with distances from 
Houston to the principal ports of the 
world shrunk to a scale which represents 
the cost of water transportation to those 
ports expressed in equivalent purchasing 
power of land transportation, shows a 
rather startling situation. Kobe, Japan, 
for instance, would be about 225 miles 
from Houston or just about where San 
Antonio stands. The cost of transporting 
cotton from San Antonio to Houston is 
a little more than it is from Houston to 
Kobe. The cost of transporting cotton 
from San Antonio to Greenville, S. C., is 
three times the cost of transportation 
from .Houston to Kobe. Again, the 
freight from El Paso to Houston is three 
times the freight from Houston to Japan. 


As you know, of course, Kobe, Japan, is 
just about halfway around the world. 


Texas is second only to New York 
State in the value of her exports. Indeed 
in one recent year, 1924, Texas was first 
among the states in exports. New York 
State was second, and Pennsylvania, with 
less than half the value of Texas exports, 
was third. Nineteen hundred twenty- 
four happens also to be the year in which 
the value of the cotton crop of Texas 
equalled that of the wheat crop of the 
entire United States. 


On the average only about 10 per cent 
of the agricultural, mineral and industrial 
products of the United States are ex- 
ported, but for Texas this figure is from 
20 to 25 per cent. In cotton, Texas ex- 
ports about 90 per cent of her crop. 
Texas wheat and flour and the products 
of petroleum also show a high percentage 
of exports. 


The value of all the exports of Texas 
products for 1929 was $700,000,000, the 
equivalent of more than $500.00 for every 
family in the State of Texas. 


When we look at the import side of 
the ledger we see a very different and a 
sad story. For the year 1929, Texas im- 
ports came to a value of only $32,000,000. 
But more of this later. 


Texas stands first in cotton, first in 
petroleum, first in the beef cattle indus- 
try, and first in Mohair and wool produc- 
tion. 


Texas contains over 160,000,000 acres 
of land, less than 25 per cent of which 
is in cultivation. 


But enough of these statistics. Sta- 
tistics are oftentimes worse than useless 
because they focus attention upon the 
past. Instead of congratulating ourselves 
on the achievements of yesterday, would 
we not be better employed to consider 
the problems which Texas is facing 
today? 


Texas is a state of vast surpluses— 
a surplus of land, of wheat, of cotton, 
of petroleum, of sulphur, and of many 
other forms of wealth. 


By intelligent application of man 
power and machinery, nature yields to 
our hand far more of her riches than 
we can possibly consume. 


Obviously, unless there are markets to 
absorb our steady stream of production, 
the surplus piles up and the price sinks 
to disastrous levels. 


This is exactly what has happened. We 
had satisfactory markets before the war, 
and with some interruption we had them 
during the war. Indeed we had them for 
10 years after the war; but now they 
have suddenly disappeared. What has 


Texas and Foreign Trade 


By W.L. Clayton 


become of our markets? The answer to 
this question is, of course, the answer to 
the present world-wide depression. 


The key to the answer lies in the re- 
versal of America’s pre-war position of 
debtor nation to a post-war position of 
the world’s greatest creditor nation, and 
of our utter failure to grasp the «nor- 
mous significance of this vast change. 


The war catapulted the United States 
out of the rank of international borrower 
into the position of the world’s chief 
banker. It is doubtful if there has ever 
before been so sudden and so vast a 
change in the economic status of any 
nation. No nation in all history was per- 
haps ever faced with opportunities and 
responsibilities so great as those which 
lay in our path at the close of the great 
war. Our capacity to produce had been 
enormously stimulated and expanded by 
demands of war. We were by far the 
richest nation in the world. We had the 
most efficient transportation system in 
the world. Lying about midway between 
Europe and Asia, and with the longest 
coast line of any nation in the world, 
we were most favorably situated for 
foreign trade. The Panama Canal had 
greatly shortened the distance expressed 
in transportation costs between our At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, and between 
those coasts and Europe and Asia. 


Finally we had demonstrated beyond 
question that we could lead the world in 
the combination of men and machinery 
for the mass production of goods. 


The only question was, would we have 
the experience and restraint, the courage 
and the vision to meet wisely our new 
opportunities and responsibilities ? 


The world owed us vast sums of money 
growing out of the war. We had so 
greatly speeded up our capacity to pro- 
duce that markets had to be found for 
huge surpluses of peace-time products. 
Payment for these goods and for the 
interest on the debts due us involved 
intricate problems of international settle- 
ments and balances, calling for the most 
careful and delicate adjustment. 


For 10 years the real problem was 
postponed and at the same time greatly 
accentuated by the granting of large 
additional credits—many of them very 
unwisely granted by the United States 
to the rest of the world. Obviously, this 
merely increased the annual interest 
charge which would eventually heave to 
be paid to us. 


By 1928 we had built up an enormous 
export trade amounting in that year to 
$5,000,000,000, balanced by imported 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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EVERAL years ago Charles R. 

Moore acquired a 30-acre tract of 

land out in Kessler Park, just off 

Beckley. The land was rough, 

heavily wooded, rocky and gully- 
marked. But Mr. Moore and Mrs. Moore 
saw beyond the weeds, the briars, the 
underbrush. 


Today, practically in the center of the 
spot, perched high on a hill, stands a 
beautiful brick home. About the home 
are rose gardens, grassy lawns, rock, 
cactus-filled gardens, meandering iris 
bordered paths, lily ponds, all worked 
into the perfect background of native 
oaks, elms, English hawthornes. 

But not all of the plot is for beauty. 
There is some level space where grain 
and other feed stuffs are grown for the 
team of mules used in cultivating the 
place, for the two fine deer, for the 
chickens, the ducks, the peafowl, and far 
from least the wild birds and squirrels 
which find a happy home in this perfect 
sanctuary. 


A Home in the Hills 


Charles R. Moore Has Beautiful 
Estate in Heart of City 


A fine vegetable garden is kept, too, 
for the Moores are fond of their fresh 
vegetables. 


A hothouse, a nursery and testing 
grounds are maintained for thorough 
testing of all kinds of flowers and shrubs 
before they find a permanent place on the 
hill. 

Mrs. Moore was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Iris Club. There are more 
than 250 varieties of this flower about 
the grounds, some arranged in formal 
rows along the walks, some in the mag- 
nificent border about the wide lawn in 
front of the house, or scattered with 
studied carelessness throughout the en- 
tire estate. 

The pictures below show some of the 
more interesting views at the home. At 
the top left-hand corner is a view of the 
skyline from an upstairs porch. In the 
top center is a partial view of the home 
from the front lawn. At the right upper 
corner is a rock garden, filled with hun- 
dreds of varieties of cactus. In the 






lower left corner is seen the magnificent 
rose garden, taken from a rose-covered 
bower. In the lower center is the lake 
from which fresh rain water is pumped 
to the garden when needed, a view of 
the skyline in the distance. At the lower 
right is a view of what was a most un- 
attractive draw until a white rock bed 
was placed in it, its banks broken with 
stones and a profusion of plants sub- 
stituted for the vines and grasses placed 
there by nature. Down the path a little 
way is seen a lily pond where fish of all 
kinds sport. 


Nature has not been displaced in this 
beauty spot. Rather she has been aided, 
controlled and directed. Wherever pos- 
sible native trees and shrubs have been 
used—elsewhere the very ends of the 
earth have been called upon to supply 
unusual flowers and plants, so much so 
that a visit to the home is one delightful 
surprise after another. A dozen bota- 


nists would be required to classify the 
thousands of plants found there. 
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Scenes about the home of Charles R. Moore 
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T it my deliberate judgement that the 

oil industry currently is in sounder 

economic position than any other 

large industry in America. More- 

over, in its most important aspects 
oil is in sounder position today, in the 
face of the current depression, than it 
has ever been previously since it became 
an industry of first magnitude. Consider 
for a moment the fact that oil has come 
through the depression so far with prac- 
tically one hundred per cent of the 
demand for its principal products which 
it enjoyed immediately before the de- 
pression struck us, whereas other large 
industries, generally, have lost from 
40 to 60 per cent of their pre-depression 
demand. Consider, further, that over the 
past two years, in the face of tne great- 
est potential oversupply of its raw 
material, crude oil, which it has ever 
been obliged to contend with, the oil 
industry has succeeded in controlling 
production to the point that it has actual- 
ly reduced its burdensome above-ground 
stocks. Compare this achievement with 
its record for the preceding 10 years 
during which, with a relatively much 
smaller potential supply, the industry, 
despite its best efforts to avoid it, built 
up a staggering load of excess crude and 
products in storage. 


If our products are so essential to 
modern life that the demand for them 
continues undiminished through the 
stringent period of this greatest-of-all 
depression, and if the collective intelli- 
gence of our industry has risen to a level 
which has enabled us so far to control a 
potential flood of new crude supply of 
overwhelming proportions, are we not 
justified in facing the future confidently 
and with equanimity ? 


With all its advantages, however, the 
oil industry is beset with distressing and 
acute problems, the prompt solution of 
which is imperative to its continued wel- 
fare. For example, no profit attended its 
last year’s operations. It would be natural 
to assume from the facts recited in the 
preceding paragraph that the oil indus- 
try had made reasonable profits recently. 
If manufacturers have been moved to 
draw oil and products out of storage, one 
would think they must have found the 
operation gainful. Yet, financial reports 
for the year just ended, show meager 
earnings or actual losses for all the 
larger units in the industry. Actually, 
withdrawals from stocks were prompted 
by the anxiety to improve cash position— 
to turn inventories into cash. As a result 
of this action competition for volume of 
sales became so keen that prices were 
forced down to unprofitable levels. In my 
judgement, the fundamental cause of 
these low prices lies almost entirely in 
the fact that for several years the cur-: 
rent supply of crude oil in the United 
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What the Oil Industry Needs 


By W. S. Farrish 


States has been so abundant as to give 
to refiners everywhere cheap raw ma- 
terial with which to make more gasoline 
than they could sell. The availability of 
crude oil has stimulated new refinery 
construction, and new refineries as well 
as old have expanded their marketing 
facilities in order to dispose of their ad- 
ditional gasoline. The net result has 
been the overburdening of these facilities 
throughout the industry and throughout 
the country. A large part of our popu- 
lation is served with a separate in- 
dividual filling station for each 150 
automobiles under license today. 


The industry suffers from other ills, 
but before attempting further to describe 
them it is desirable to sketch briefly the 
world picture in oil. 


The World’s Oil Business 


The winning and utilization of liquid 
fuel transcend all national boundaries 
and all racial barriers. If the horse is 
still man’s best friend, gasoline has be- 
come, nevertheless, man’s universal and 
most useful servant. 


The world’s present consumption of oil 
approximates 1.4 billion barrels annually. 
The annual demand for the years 1933, 
1934 and 1935 may be expected to aver- 
age 1.5 billion barrels, and the future de- 
mand will probably increase more rapidly 
abroad than it will here at home. Nearly 
two-thirds of the present demand arises 
within the United States; in other words, 
the rest of the world consumes but little 
more than half as much oil as our own 
country uses. 


The world’s visible reserves of petro- 
leum aggregate some 20 billion barrels, 
less than one-half of which are situated 
within the United States. Additional re- 
serves are certain to be found in the fu- 
ture as they have been in the past, but 
in what quantity new reserves are to be 
expected, or when they may be uncov- 
ered, no one can predict with security. 
The present situation, therefore, leaves 
the United States with its demand con- 
siderably greater than the combined 
demand of the rest of the world, and its 
proven reserves less than those of the 
rest of the world. This position is not 
altogether comfortable. Moreover, ex- 
ploration in search for petroleum has 
been prosecuted much more vigorously 
and intensively and for a longer time in 
the United States than it has abroad, 
making it probable that the ratio of the 
undiscovered to proven reserves is larger 
in the balance of the world than it is 
with us. 


The location of the known reserves of 
petroleum does not coincide by any means 
with the centers of industrial ard com- 
mercial activity where the demand for 
petroleum products ariscs. Petroleum 
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deposits are found in sediments that were 
laid down in former, warm, shallow seas, 
and the great petroleum provinces of the 
earth in which our important known re- 
serves are located are the sites of such 
former seas. The larger part of Africa, 
of Europe, Australia, Asia, of northern 
North America, and much of South Am- 
erica, are as yet devoid of large oil fields, 
and promise little or no reward for 
further search. The area around the 
Mediterranean-Caspin-Black-Sea cluster 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, and that 
around the Gulf of Mexico-Caribbean-Sea 
basin in the Western Hemisphere, con- 
stitute our greatest proven and potential 
sources of supply. California and the 
Dutch East Indies, former shallow water 
areas on either margin of the Pacific, 
also have large proven reserves of oil. 


As a result of this distribution of sup- 
ply and demand several nations have 
large surpluses available for export. For 
the year 1931 the exportable surpluses of 
these producer countries were as follows: 


United States.................. 38,433,000 Bbls. 
es ee ES Bee 20,728,000 “ 
i) ee aera 7,805,000 “ 
WERCTIOID o5ccsvccsciccceci 2 110,464,173 “ 
RSME os ccc ecco 17,250,000 “ 
PPPS fee cco es ae 8,897,000 “ 
Dutch East Indies............ 23,790,978 “ 
Persie and Trad:...2..:..:::. 42,000,000 “ 
ER MUNRININOD Se cess cc eee 35,000,000 “ 
oe sea eee eee 40,158,000 “ 


It will be clear from a study of this 
distribution of supplies that oil going 
into the world’s market from any source 
is obliged to meet in competition oil from 
one or more other sources of supply. Our 
own place in the world picture is re- 
flected by the facts that we _ produce 
about 850 million barrels annually; that 
we export some 125 million barrels, and 
import some 86 million barrels. To the 
extent that we export more than we in- 
port we may properly be said to have an 
exportable surplus, whatever cur long- 
time supply and demand balance sheet 
may look like. It seems likely, in fact, 
that no matter what new conditions may 
arise, the United States will continue to 
export small quantities of oil and prod- 
ucts. 


Oil is just as essential to our present 
social organization as copper, or iron, or 
even coal. Liquid fuel is a stap!e com- 
modity, necessary to the individual in his 
daily life, indispensable to commerce, 
and vital for national defense. Not only 
the convenience, but the very security of 
our commonwealth rests upon an ade- 
quate supply of liquid fuels and lubricants 
that can be had today only from oil. 
Until we come into possession of a prat- 
tical substitute raw material from which 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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ALLAS has many fine house or- 

gans, according to a _ survey 

appearing in “Chats,” the house 

organ of the Southwest Print- 

ing Co. These periodicals do 
much to build good will, not only for the 
publishers themselves but for the city as 
a whole, for many of them are given 
wide distribution outside of Dallas. 


“Where the house organ originated is 
not definitely known,” the survey ex- 
plains in its opening paragraph. “But 
we do know that the institution of some 
of the most successful house organs in 
existence today dates back many, many 
years, and house organs, like other 
periodicals, must certainly merit continu- 
ance or publication ceases. 


“Because of the variety of businesses 
using this method of advertising, many 
examples of which are published in Dal- 
las, we are confining our showing and 
comment entirely to those of local or- 
ganizations and firms, among which are 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Mosher 
Steel & Machinery Co., Wyatt Metal & 
Boiler Works, Southwestern Drug Cor- 
poration, Dallas Coffin Co., Dallas Power 
& Light Co., the Harvester, the South- 
western and the Southland Life Insurance 
companies, the Universal Automobile and 
the Trinity Fire Insurance companies, 
Jaggars-Chiles-Stovall, Inc., advertising 
typography; J. M. Colville & Son and 
Southwest Printing Company, printers. 


“DALLAS, in its eleventh year, is the 
clearing house for official Chamber of 
Commerce information; WYATT’S LINE, 
also in its eleventh year, carries news of 
industrial activities throughout the 
Southwest and is circulated to road- 
building and construction firms as well 
as to all large users of tanks and metal 
plates, culverts, etc.; SOUTHWESTERN 
DRUG TRADE NEWS is circulated to 
the retail drug trade, carrying feature 
articles and advertising of manufactur- 
ers, special deals offered by Southwestern 
Drug Corporation through its branch 
units at Amarillo, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Waco and Houston. This house organ 
succeeded the TEXAS DRUG CO. JOUR- 
NAL, the two having been published for 
more than seven years. THE DALLAS 
COFFIN COMPANY MAGAZINE is cir- 
culated to the undertakers of the state, 
carrying news of the profession as well 
as advertising of the product of its. pub- 
lisher. DALLAS HOSPITALITY is 
published by the Dallas Power & Light 
Co., ‘for Dallas women,’ having just 
finished its first year. Its mission is to 
sell merchandise and service, and it is 
very successful. The SOUTHWESTERN 
LIFE NEWS, the SOUTHLAND, the 
Trinity-Universal CHIMES and _ the 





Fine Printing Is Everyday 
Routine in Plants Here 


HARVESTER LIFE NEWS are enm- 
ployed to carry mesages to policyholders 
as well as agents of the companies, these 
house organs ranging in age as they are 
listed from 26 years down to three years. 
Jaggars-Chiles-Stovall’s CAPS AND 
LOWER CASE is new, having been 
started with the new year, while COL- 
VILLE’S PRINTALK is 10 and CHATS 
is six years old. 






' Dallas Has Many Fine House Organs 


“The ages of the majority of these 
house organs are significant, and it is 
next to impossible to estimate their value, 
since they are used both as good will 
builders and as means of actual mer- 
chandising and sales. Few house organs 
are ever discontinued, since the cumu- 
lative value of this type of advertising is 
probably greater than any other.” 











Some Dallas House Organs 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 











New Firms 


During the first four months of 1932, 
Dallas secured 321 new businesses, a 
record that compares favorably with 
normal years in the past. The Industrial 
Department has classified these concerns 
as follows: 


Wholesale and distribution.................... 67 
EA EE sea ase 81 
a ae eee 48 


Oil producing, equipment, supplies, etc. 40 
Miscellaneous 85 


An outstanding feature of the record 
for 1932 to date is the fact that 67 of 
these new concerns are branches of sec- 
tional or national concerns. These 
branches consist of sales offices, ware- 
houses and branch factories. Since 1930, 
many national concerns have adopted a 
policy of curtailment rather than expan- 
sion, and the fact that 67 have established 
new branches in Dallas during the last 
four months is considered a tribute to the 
Southwest and to Dallas’ strategic loca- 
tion for serving this market. 


The department’s records also show 
that very few branches in Dallas have 
been closed, although many of the con- 
cerns represented here have discontinued 
branches in other cities. This fact would 
indicate that the volume of Dallas 
branches is holding up better than in 
other sections and that executives of 
these concerns realize that the tremen- 
dous_ possibilities of the Southwest 
warrant them in maintaining their or- 
ganizations here intact at a time when 
they are curtailing operations in other 
districts. 

nae 


Ad Contributions 
Tax Exempt 


The Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton has ruled that contributions to the 
national advertising fund of Industrial 
Dallas, Inc., are deductible as a legiti- 
mate business expense in filing Federal 
income tax returns. Subscribers whose 
claims on this item were not allowed in 
the past, and those who failed to make 
the deductions in their returns, may file 
claims if they so desire. Forms for filing 
such claims may be secured from the 
Collector of Internal Revenue in the Fed- 
eral Building. 


New Factories 


Below are listed some of the manufac- 
turing plants recently established in 
Dallas: 
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Cameron Manufacturing Company, 
1617 Bryan street. Manufacturers of 
typewriter ribbons and jobbers of carbon 
paper. M. C. Cameron and Walter C. 
Cameron, owners. 

Ansophone Corporation, 717 West 
Davis St. Telephone equipment—manu- 
facturing an automatic device to answer 
the telephone. 

Bruck-Mandel, Inc., 915 Jackson St. 
Manufacturers of apparel, children’s 
dresses and ladies’ lingerie. 

Cabell’s, Inc., 4017 Commerce St. 
cream. 

Citrus Drink Company, 2914 Hall St. 
Bottling plant. 

Brandimist Bottling Co., 3917 Main St. 
Bottling plant. 

Brown & Derby Mfg. Co., 2815 Hick- 
ory St. Flavoring extracts and special- 
ties. 

Betty Jane Frocks, 10064 Commerce 
St. Dresses. 

Childress & Ellis Clothing Co., 2544% 
Elm St. Work clothing. 

Dallas Cloth Cutting Co., 2405 South 
Harwood St. 


Hi-Tone Manufacturing Co., 1308 Mc- 
Kinney Ave. Beverages. 

Lincoln Manufacturing Co., 2929 Com- 
merce St. Furniture and upholsterers. 

Liquid Carbonic Company of Texas, 
added the manufacture of solid carbonic 
ice in its plant on McKinney Ave., west 
of Lamar St. 

C. U. McClellan Laboratories, 
2209 Summer St. Poultry remedies. 

Morton’s Potato Chip Co., 4514 E. 
Grand Ave. Potato chips. 

Owl Candy Company, 2609 Bryan St. 
Candy. 

Pearl Personality Frock Co., 1006% 
Commerce St. Dresses. 

People’s Mattress, Broom & Mop Co., 
2311 Cochran St. 

Slendress Laboratories Co., Inc., 1408 
North Fitzhugh St. Reducing cream. 

Stewart Specialty Co.; 1100 South 
Pearl St. Bottling plant. 

Three Flowers Ice Cream Co., 3000 Mc- 
Kinney Ave. Ice cream. 

Tuohy-Germany Co., 325 North Ervay 
St. Toilet preparations. 

Texas Manufacturing Co., 1101 Young 
St. Novelty games. 

Texas Cabinet & Fixture Mfg. Co., Inc., 
2610 Swiss Ave. 

Texas Orange Products Co., 1013 W. 
Davis St. Beverages. 


an ad 


Ice 


Inc., 


New Branches 


The concerns listed below have estab- 
lished branches in Dallas since the last 
report was published. The list gives 








the name of the concern, its home office 
and its Dallas address: 

American Insurance Company, 
wark, N. J.; 1318 Kirby Bldg. 

Associated American Distributors, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif.; 812 Republic Bank 
Bldg. 

American Thread Company, New York, 
N. Y.; 1015 Jackson St. 

D. B. Bell & Son, Kansas City, Mo.; 
1105 Camp St. 

Buck X-Ograph Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 1219 Athletic Club Bldg. (H. Summa 
X-Ray supplies.) 

Baker Ice Machine Company, Omaha, 
Neb.; 2006 Commerce St. 

Carter-Humphreys Company, 
Okla.; Industrial Boulevard. 

Donna Belle Loan & Investment Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.; 415 Southwestern Life Bldg. 

Educational Molds Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 914 Republic Bank Bldg. (Davis & 
Company, agents.) 

Elko Photo Finishing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; 2427 Commerce St. 

Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Santa Fe Bldg. 

Joseph Froggatt & Co., Ince., 
York, N. Y.; Republic Bank Bldg. 

Greyhound Vans, Inc., Cleveland, 0.; 
302 Wholesale Merchants Bldg. 

General American Finance System, 
Shreveport, La. Dallas Industrial Bank, 
Pacific and Akard Sts., affiliate. 

Income Tax Service Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; 1016 Tower Petroleum Bldg. 

International Derrick & Equipment 
Co., Columbus, O.; 312 Southland Life 
Bldg. 

Keystone Bloomer Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 719-A Santa Fe Bldg. 

Lampco Products, Inc., Bedford, Ohio; 
2705 Williams St. 

Metal Hose & Tubing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 2401 South Ervay St. 

National Credit Association, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa; 1002 Allen Bldg. 

Max Pollack & Company, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., 1019 Commerce St. (Myer- 
Burgower Company.) 

Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, San 
Francisco, Calif.; 2405 South Harwood 
St. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn.; 722 Mercantile Bidg. 

Priesmeyer & Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
419 Browder St. 

Stein Bros., New York, N. Y.; 1506 
Main St. 

Strong, Cobb & Company, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O.; 2312 Griffin St. 

Siren Mills Corp., Chicago, Tl.; 419 S. 
St. Paul St. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York, 
N. Y.; 1509 Main St. 


Ne- 


Tulsa, 


New 
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Seaboard Oil & Gas Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Texas Seaboard Oil Com- 
pany, Tower Petroleum Bldg. 

Sun Life Insurance Company, Oklaho- 
ma City, Okla.; 1105 Republic Bank Bldg. 

Security Fire Alarm System, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; 801 Marvin Bldg. 

Thompson Products, Ince., 
0.; 2706 Commerce St. 

United States Cold Storage Co., Chi- 
cago, I!!. Purchased cold storage depart- 
ment of the Southern Ice & Utilities Co., 
Third Unit, Santa Fe Bldg. 

United Woolen Company, Columbus, 
0.; 2016-A Elm St. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 914 Republic Bank Bldg. (Davis 
& Company, agents.) 

Valentine & Company, New York, N. 
Y.; 2509 Commerce St. 

Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co., 
Des Moines, lowa; 604 Praetorian Bldg. 

John Wyeth & Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; W. C. Autrey, district manager, 
2515 Maple Ave.; warehouse, 419 South 
St. Paul St. 

Weber Show Case & Fixture Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; 10th floor, 2nd Unit, 
Santa Fe Bldg.; Freezer Case Depart- 
ment. 


Cleveland, 


an ad 


Oil Development 


Some of the firms affiliated with the 
petroleum industry that have located in 
Dallas since January 1, are: 

Ajo Oil Corporation, 818 Marvin Bldg. 
Producers. 

Amyl Gasoline Corporation, Fidelity 
Union Bldg. Marketers. 

Burton Drilling Company, 1101 Kirby 
Bldg. Drilling contractors. 

George E. Burton, geologist, 304 Con- 
struction Bldg. 

Ralph Briggs, 1610 First 
Bank Bldg. Producer. 

J. G. Bartholomew, 201 Allen Bldg. 
Producer. 

Donald E. Couty, geclogist, 703 Tower 
Petroleum Bldg. 

Central Drilling Company, Allen Bldg. 
Drilling contractors. 

Floyd’s Pump & Maczhine Shop, Eagle 
Ford Road. Pumps. 

Furnace Construction Co., Tower Pe- 
troleum Bldg. Refinery construction. 

Greene Bros, Inc., 1812 Griffin St. 
Chemical laboratory supplies, heavy and 
reagent chemicals, and refinery, gas and 
power plant specialties. Moved from 
Wichita Falls. 

Girard Corporation, 1618 Allen Bldg. 
Producers. 

Hedrick-Camp Drilling Co., 718 Repub- 
lie Bank Bldg. Drilling contractors. 

Hercules Oil Company, 606 Wilson 
Bldg. Producers, 


National 
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Hudnall & Pirtle, 703 Tower Petroleum 
Bldg. Geologists. 

Humphreys Lubal Company, 422 South 
Akard St. Marketers. 

International Derrick & Equipment Co., 
312 Southland Life Bldg., Oil field equip- 
ment. Moved from Fort Worth. 

Johnson-March Corporation, A St. at 
Maple Ave. Pipe coatings. 

K. & L. Products Co., 2425 Latimer St. 
Marketers. 

Sam Klugman, 1012 Southwestern Life 
Bldg. Producer. 

Mid-Continent Production Co., 
Tower Petroleum Bldg. 

Nelson & McManus, 308 Allen Bldg. 
Drilling contractors. 

Oil Well Supply Co., 2001 North Lamar 
St. Moved from Pittsburgh. 

The Petroleum Engineer, 409 Tower 
Petroleum Bldg. Leading technical jour- 
nal in the oil industry. Moved from 
Tulsa. 

Patrick Production Company, Dallas 
Bank & Trust Bldg. 

Piedmont Oil Company, 2013 Republic 
Bank Bldg. Producers. 

Frank W. Reeves, 2013 Republic Bank 
Bldg. Geologist. 

Roanoke Development 
Thomas Bldg. Producers. 

Read Hill, Inc., 603 Magnolia Bldg. 
Producers. Moved from Amarillo. 

Sanatex Oil Co., Magnolia Bldg. Pro- 
ducers. 

Sentinel Oil Corporation, Dallas Bank 
& Trust Bldg. Producers. 

Sansom Oil & Gas Co., Ince. 
Bldg. Producers. 

Sabine Royalty Corp., 912 Tower Pe- 
troleum Bldg. 

Texas Seaboard Oil Co., 2013 Tower 
Petroleum Bldg. Moved from Fort Worth. 
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Company, 
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R. Y. Walker, 630 Allen Bldg. Pro- 
ducer. 
The Texacone Company, Ince., Box 


4236. Gasoline, mineral seal and other 
light oils for reciprocating rods. 

In addition to the above, the following 
Dallas companies have been organized: 

South Gulf Oil Corporation—Incorpo- 
rators, E. E. Fogelson, S. D. Maxwell and 
Lanham Croley. 

Hercules Oil Company—Incorporators, 
J. M. Bradshaw, H. D. McFarland and 
J. D. Beall. 

Gaynita Oil Company of Texas—Imcor- 
porators, George R. Greer, D. W. Deupree 
and J. P. Dreibelbis. 

Brandtex Oil Corporation—Incorpora- 
tors, Forest D. Dorn, Raymond J. Bren- 
nan and K. B. Nowels. 

C. & B. Drilling Company—Incorpora- 
tors, J. W. Hassell, Jr., Alline Kraemer 
and Mary Grace Hassell. 





Roane Petorleum Company—lIncorpo- 
rators, Henry Yeager, W. E. Hunter and 
Cecile Jones. 

Rabbit Creek Oil Company—lIncorpo- 
rators, L. C. McBride, L. C. McBride, Jr., 
and W. F. Johnson. 

Pennsylvania Oil Refining Company— 
Incorporators, Glenn Gilbert, W. M. Hill 
and John Hargan. 

Oil Well Surveying Company—Incor- 
porators, F. H. Penn, O. D. Brundridge 
and B. S. Harvin. 

Motoco Oil Refining Company—Incor- 
porators, J. E. Lee, L. O. Harrison and 
Hearst Paxton. 


M. G. B. Oil Company—Incorporators, 
Seott Bower, Dudley S. Golding and 
C. M. Johnson. 

Guiberson Oil Company—lIncorpora- 
tors, F. C. Jones, N. G. Guiberson and 
D. W. Henke. 

Sikes-Tunstill Drilling Corporation— 
Incorporators, Alma Sikes, Garland A. 
Tunstill and Katharine Brady. 

Amalgamated Oil Company of Texas— 
Incorporators, J. W. Hassell, J. W. Has- 
sell, Jr., and Aline Kraemer. 

Midas Oil Company—Incorporators, 
Jere Wilkinson, Margaret Farrar and 
Richard B. Shultz. 

New York Southern Petroleum Co.— 
Incorporators, R. W. Perkins, Frank C. 
O’Brien and Charles C. Hampton. 

North Star Oil Corporation—Incorpo- 
rators, W. A. Southworth, E. E. Fogel- 
son and W. M. Knight. 

Oil & Development Company—Incorpo- 
rators, R. H. Lightfoot, E. E. Embry and 
Dan P. Johnston. 





Quad Corporation — Incorporators, 
D. L. Donohue, John F. O’Connor and 
S. Jacobs. 


The following representatives of oil- 
producing and supply companies, with 
headquarters elsewhere, are now making 
their headquarters in Dallas: 

Drane Tank Company, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla.; W. D. Brookover, vice-president, 
5750 Marquita St. 


Bishop Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif.; John M. Jennings, superintendent 
of the land department; 5441 Gaston Ave. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; M. R. Gayle, 1039 North 
Winnetka St. 

Willis C. Brown Company, Tulsa, 
Okla.; C. C. Carmine, Oak Lawn Inn. 

Southern States Company, Ince., 
Shreveport, La.; J. S. Ross, engineer, 
5224 Milam St. 

Wheatley Brothers, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Pumps. W. A. Tipton, 4102 Prescott St. 

Smith Separator Company, Tulsa, 
Okla.; R. S. McKeever, vice-president, 
3314 Daniels St. 
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“1! Hereby Apply....” 


A former resident of New York tells 
me there is a distinct difference be- 
tween the hiring of people in Texas and 
in northern cities. Much of the hiring is 
done from letters there, he said, while 
here no one is ever given a position with- 
out a personal interview. After trying 
both methods he is inclined to favor the 


Texas method. 
ode 


Getting Ready For College 


A young woman in our office com- 
plains that a magazine salesman came to 
her desk the other day and laying four 
well-known periodicals on her desk said, 
brightly, “Here are your magazines.” She 
thanked him and the young man then 
explained that for the mere cost of post- 
age (?) she could become a subscriber— 
a matter of some 60 cents a month for 
about two years. No sale! 


oe 


Soft Soap 


Not long ago a truck loaded with fine 
Mexican pineapples parked in front of 
our office and offered the fruit for sale 
to passers-by. Interested, we picked one 
up to examine it closely. The vendor 
smiled in a knowing fashion. “It’s easy 
to see you know pineapples,’ he said. 
“That is the best one on the truck.” 
Flattered a bit, and feeling we had picked 
a bargain we parted with 50 cents. As we 
turned away we heard his remark com- 
plimenting a negro porter on his unique 
appreciation of real quality in pineap- 
ples. Another 50 cents changed hands. 

te a 


Get Full Value 


Quite a few of the suburban theaters 
are giving away Dallas-made merchan- 
dise on certain nights, to accomplish the 
dual purpose of drawing in additional 
customers and advertising locally made 
articles. 

We offer the suggestion that more 
stress be given, in the way of placards 
and by announcements from the stage, to 
the quality of the merchandise, its favor- 
able prices and the name and address of 
the maker, in order that the hundreds 
who do not win will know something 
about the article given away. 


> 
Selling Results 


We have a friend, a highly successful 
automobile salesman. One day we asked 
him why he was able to close so many 
more deals than the great group of his 
fellow workers. He minimized our praise 
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and denied that there was anything un- 
usual about his “sales methods.” A few 
days later we had the privilege of beirg 
with him as he was attempting to close 
a deal. He did not go into the fine me- 
chanical points of his car, other than io 
cover the whole matter by calling aiten- 
tion to the long years of successful 
operation behind the factory and the 
honesty and ability of the builders of the 
car. He sold the open road, Galveston, 
the Davis mountains, Sunday afternoons 
on the Industrial boulevard, the beautiful 
stretch of highway between Grand 
Prairie and Cedar Hill on the Belt Line. 
These could be had so much more com- 
fortably and pleasureably in the new 
car, he explained, than in the old one. 
For the entire hour, from the opening 
introductions to closing of the deal no 
other make of automobile was mentioned 
—as far as the salesman was concerned, 
there were none, and he did not give the 
customer an opportunity to think of any. 


pow 
Explain the Price 


We have often wondered why so many 
clerks blame the manufacturer every 
time a customer protests that the price 
of some item is too high. Seldom have 
we heard the price explained as a logical 
one because of the high quality of ma- 
terial, fine workmanship, waste caused by 
discarding imperfections both in material 
and in workmanship. Too often they 
agree, in effect, with the customer that 
the price is high and thus lose a sale. 


oe 


One Advantage 


One thing has almost caused us to be- 
lieve there really is a depression on. 
There has not been a trick advertising 
scheme presented to us in two months. 
Or maybe we should thank the Better 
Business Bureau. 

eo 


Lamp Longevity 


Homer Puckett, southwestern division 
manager for the Incandescent Lamp De- 
partment of General Electric, tells us 
that they are not boasting of lamps that 
have remained in service for yzars longer 
than the average. That means the lamp 
has not been burning efficiently, he says; 
and has not been delivering the proper 
amount of light. If the lamp burns 
longer than 1,000 hours it has not been 
made properly. It is cheaper to burn out 
a good lamp every 1,000 hours than to 
burn a poor one twice as long; and the 
light company gets the difference and 
you get a bad light, in the latter instance. 
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A Tabloid History of Dallas 


FROM 1841 DOWN TO DATE 


Continued from May Issue 
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DR, SAMUEL R.PRYOR 
FIRST MAYOR OF DALLAS 1856-7 

















MA, THEY RE GOIN’ 
TO HAVE HOSS RACIN 
TOMORROW 


















FIRST CIRCUS MARCH 2,1859 











The City of Dallas was first organized by 
an act of the Legislature, February, 1856. 
The city limits were a half mile square front- 
ing on the river. At the first election in the 
followings April, 96 votes were cast and Dr. 
Sam B. Pryor was chosen as the first mayor 
of Dallas. 


In the Fall of 1859 the first fair was held 
in Dallas. It was a county fair and was held 
near the location of the Baylor Hospital. Of 
the three days it was open, the largest day 
boasted of an attendance of 2,000 people. 








THE WHOLE 
TOWN IS 
BURNING 





ON JULY 8,1860 THERE WAS 
ABIG FIRE 





WHOOP IT UP FOLKS Y% 
HERE COMES of \ 


CAPTAIN McCARVEY, 





STEAM BOAT N 
FROM GALVESTON |868 




















During the summer of 1860, about the time 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated for president 
by the anti-slavery party, Dallas had what was 
known at that time as “the big fire.’”” The 
small business section, with the exception of 
the courthouse, was destroyed. 


When Captain McCarvey brought his boat 
up from Galveston, Dallas was overjoyed with 
the possibilities of navigation for the Trinity. 
Even at this early date, a committee was 
formed and invited all counties bordering on 
the river to assist Dallas and Galveston in a 
program of Trinity navigation. 
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MAKE 

OAK CLIFF 
HAPPY 





MARCH 1870 AN IRON (TOLL)BRIDGE 
WAS BUILT OVER THE TRINITY 




















WE ARE GATHERED 


Ga 
HERE ON THIS e 
GREAT OCCASION.. ‘ 











JULY 17, 1872 DALLAS CELEBRATED 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE H.&T.C. R.R, 








On Independence Day, March 2, 1859, the 
first circus visited Dallas. This event was fol- 
lowed by a visit of Mexicans from San 
Antonio. Their carts, with wooden wheels as 
tall as a man, were drawn by oxen. They 
returned with flour for Southwest Texas. 








AND MORE FOLKS 


ARE COMING IN 
EVERY DAY 






IN 1870 DALLAS CLAIMEDA 
POPULATION OF 3,000 











Tue total population of Dallas county in 
1870 was 13,329. Precinct No. One, which 
contained the town of Dallas, had almost 
3,000 people. The 1868 assessed land values 
of Dallas county were $1,404,242, with town 
lots at $157,285. There were no bankrupt or 
pauper population. 











GIDDAP 
HORTENSE 






DALLAS HAD TWO STREET 
CARS IN |872 











, Although under construction for some time, 
it was not until March 2, 1872, that the iron 
bridge over the Trinity was completed. The 
total cost was $55,000.00, and it was pro- 
nounced by judges at that time to be the best 
bridge in Texas, 


Illustrations courtesy Padgett Printing Co. 
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“July 17, 1872, with a grand barbecue at 
which 7,000 were present, the people of Dallas 
celebrated the arrival of the first train on the 
Houston and Texas Central Railway.’’ Pioneer 
founder of Dallas, John Neely Bryan, was 
among the honor guests on this occasion. 


The street railroad from the public square 
to the union depot, each of its only two cars 
drawn by two small Mexican mules, was being 
operated in 1872. They were generally driven 
in a sweeping gallop, over a single 12-inch 
plank to keep out of the mud. 


To be continued in July. 
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Downtown 


Dallas 


On this page is shown the latest 
business district map of Dallas, as 
prepared by Myers, Noyes & Forrest, 
engineers, of Dallas. 


It shows clearly the important ar- 
teries of traffic, major public devel- 
opments and most of the larger down- 
town buildings. 


For nearly 20 years this firm has 
been preparing these maps at regular 
intervals and a study of the series 
gives a good insight into the modern 
history of commercial Dallas. 


The first map of this type prepared 
by this firm of engineers was in 
April, 1913, and the area covered ex- 
tended from the Union Station to the 
Central Railroad tracks on the east 
and was bounded by Young street on 
the south and San Jacinto on the 
north. 


At this time there were shown a 
total of 53 buildings on the map. 
Among these were the H. & T. C.-T. & 
P. passenger station, the T. & P. sta- 
tion at Lamar & Pacific, the M.-K.-T. 
passenger station at Pacific & Market 
streets, and the Santa Fe station at 
Commerce and Murphy. The site of 
the “proposed railway passenger ter- 
minal” was also shown on Houston 
street. 


Among other changes which have 
taken place since the first map was 
prepared, the Federal Reserve Bank 
is shown at Commerce and Martin 
streets where the Chamber of Com- 
merce is now located. The Flateu 
Building, Scollard Building and the 
Juanita Building shown at that time, 
no longer exist. 


These business district maps have 
been prepared at about two-year in- 
tervals in an attempt to keep pace 
with the growth of Dallas. The latest 
map is the result of a careful study 
of the various uses made of such ir- 
formation and follows suggestions 
made by members of the Real Estate 
Board and other business leaders. 


These maps are used by the Real- 
tors of Dallas, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Post Office, new business con- 
cerns, etc. 


Reproductions of this map, in va- 
rious sizes, may be obtained direct 
from Myers, Noyes and Forrest, in the 
Tower Petroleum Building. 
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Our Destructive Tariff 


“Literally one thousand economists joined in a 
petition to the President of the United States, plead- 
ing with him not to sign the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Bill, and pointing out to him in prophetic language 
what would happen if he did so, although not even 
they could foresee events in their true devastating 
proportions. It has been said that never before in 
the history of the world have so many economists 
come together in agreement on any one thing! 

“Since the passage of this act, practically every 
nation in the world has taken a slap at our export 
trade. They are giving us a dose of our own medi- 
cine; and we find it very bitter. 

“Largely because of the tariff, and our insistence 
on collecting the uncollectible war debts, our foreign 
trade is contracting at an alarming rate. For the 
first three months of 1932, our exports have shrunk 
68 per cent in value as compared with the same 
period in 1929. One class of our exports has in- 
creased heavily, however, and that is the export of 
branch factories to Canada and England and other 
countries, in order to operate behind their tariff 
walls, and incidentally make more work for foreign 
labor and less for American labor. 

“How many of us realize that the Agricultural 
Marketing Act and the Farm Board are legitimate 
progeny of the tariff? 

“Indeed, once having adopted the principle of the 
use of the power of government to provide economic 
shelter for one group of its citizens at the expense 
of other groups, and having followed that principle 
to the end of the chapter as we have done, it was 
inevitable that the time would come when those 
groups who were penalized by this process would 
make insistent demand for removal of their economic 
inequality. This demand could only be met by re- 
pudiation of the protective principle or by tapping 
the Federal treasury. The latter, being the easier 
and more agreeable method, was adopted. 

“The Agricultural Marketing Act had its origin in 
an agrarian revolt against the inequality of the cot- 
ton and wheat farmers in the economic scale. This 
inequality owed its origin and its preservation to 
the tariff. 

“The act itself was conceived in deceit; its spon- 
sors knew perfectly well what was wrong with agri- 
culture; they knew that the ailments of the cotton 
and wheat farmers had not the remotest connection 
with the machinery of distribution, the most effi- 
cient in the world; they knew that the farmer’s 
submergence in the economic scale was due to the 
use of the power of government in licensing one 
group of its citizens to put their hands deep into the 
pockets of another group. They knew also that they 
were not going to require those hands to be with- 
drawn. But something had to be done. Do you 
recall that stupid, meaningless phrase which we 
heard from nearly every political stump in 1928: 
“We Must Do Something For the Farmer.” Well, 
they did it. But they had a slight mix-up in their 
prepositions. They did it to him instead of for him. 

“Is it necessary to dwell much on the conse- 
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quences? The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
under date of January 29th, using 100 as the average 
of prices for four years prior to the World war, gives 
an index figure for grain of 52 and for cotton of 45, 
whereas prices paid for the things which the farmer 
buys is shown as 121%. 

“Stated differentiy, where the farmer got $1.00 
for a given amount of cotton before the war, he now 
gets 45 cents and where he paid $1.00 for the things 
he bought in town before the war, he now pays $1.21. 

“If the Farm Board could have had their way 
about it, we were to see this chosen instrument of 
nature for clothing the peoples of the earth, after 
centuries of freedom of movement in accordance 
with natural laws, at last made captive of a govern- 
ment bureau, owing its power to a colossal act of 
deception and political trickery foisted upon the 
American people by its Congress. There were doubt- 
less some who voted for this act who were duped 
into the belief that it was the proper means of 
correction of the farmers’ position of economic in- 
equality. There were probably others who voted 
for it, knowing that it could never accomplish this 
but who acted in the hope that at least a portion of 
the half billion dollars appropriated might find its 
way into the pockets of the farmer. Vain hope! 
The farmer’s pockets, which were supposed to receive 
the money, and Uncle Sam’s pockets, from which it 
came, are now both empty. Almost everybody was 
fooled except the cotton farmer. 

“The cotton farmer is an individualist. He knows 
he cannot get someching for nothing. He knows co- 
operative marketing will never work, under a forced 
growth, developed from the top down, with govern- 
ment money, under the direction of a government 
bureau. One doesn’t build a house by putting the 
roof on first. Co-operative marketing of cotton died 
in that moment when the co-operatives accepted 
Uncle Sam’s first check and marketing by a govern- 
ment bureau stepped into its place. They tell us that 
Uncle Sam is merely the banker. Banks supply 
credit, not capital, for marketing cotton. On rare 
occasions, they find themselves involuntarily fur- 
nishers of capital, but they have no illusions about 
it; they know that they are then in the cotton 
business. 

“Now that the whole deceitful, paternalistic 
scheme is collapsing, what of the future? 

“At last the tariff grabbers have overreached 
themselves. They destroyed the farmer’s markets 
by depriving the buyers of his products of the means 
of payments. This in turn has destroyed the mar- 
kets among farmers for industrial products. Industry 
will never get back its markets until the farmer's 
buying power is restored. The farmer’s buying 
power will never be restored until the protective 
tariff is materially reduced, the incollectibility of the 
war debts recognized, and the cost of government 
drastically cut. 

“Mr. Richard Whitney, straight-thinking and 
straight-talking president of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, testified recently at one of the numerous 
investigations with which Congress almost constant- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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RESENT day circumstances are doing much to 
p win recognition of the economy of electric serv 
ice. In factory, in warehouse and in retail store the 
neglected possibilities of economy afforded by varied 
applications of electricity are being studied more than 
in any of the years of abundant sales, easy profits and 
careless manufacturing. 


CHEAP HELP 


..-+- No Off-Days.....No Overtime Extra Pay! 





it is at present. The possibilities of its economy have 
only been scratched in the majority of its applica- 
tions. In factories it can reduce an insurance rate, 
speed up a production schedule, consolidate many 
operations into a few, eliminate a bad and costly 
working condition or modernize a method. In ware: 
houses it may reduce handling 








Today in any phase between the 
making of a product and the 
placing of it in the public’s hands 
a hundred possibilities of making 
it better and cheaper, distrib 
uting it more efficiently and eco- 
nomically and selling it more 
quickly and profitably are being 
examined to see where electricity 
can change a red figure into a 
net earning or contribute toward 
a net profit. 


Today in Dallas thousands of 
business men great and small 





ATTENTION! 


Merchants and 
Manufacturers 


Your power company offers you, FREE, 
the services of specialists competent to 
advise you in the more profitable em- 
ployment of electric service in your 
office, store, warehouse or factory. Let 
them give you the benefit of their well- 


founded opinions. 


Phone 2-9321 


Station 356 


costs, etc. In stores: improve the 
customer appeal and speed the 
turnover. 


In the entire field of practical 
economy there is no single ally 
half so able as electric service— 
in spite of its almost universal 
applicability and adaptability one 
of the CHEAPEST YET MOST 
VALUABLE HELPS TO 
ANY BUSINESS — help that 
has no off-days, half-days or days 
of low efficiency; and takes no 
extra pay for overtime. 

















are utilizing electric service in 
business to a greater degree and in a wider variety of 
applications than ever before. And the reason is— 
BECAUSE ELECTRICITY IS CHEAP HELP; 
able to do almost every job better, quicker and 
cheaper than any other method. 


There is scarcely a business or profession to which 
electric service cannot contribute still further than 


Attention....Electricians, Electrical Contractors, Architects and Builders 


In overhauling your set-up to 
meet the marketing conditions of 1932 and after- 
wards, give first consideration to the possibilities of 
electricity. Its accumulated benefits, applied 
wherever practicable to your equipment and methods, 
may mean the difference between profit and loss— 
success and failure. Let a competent electrical man 


look over your layout. 


Whenever you contribute to the repairing, remodeling or new building of a Dallas structure of 
any kind for any purpose, bear in mind that the engineering service of the Dallas Power & Light 
Company furnishes gratis every type of expert specialized consulting assistance that you may 
wish—as a supplement to your own thinking—-from a clearing house of all electrical problems 
and their varied solutions. Capitalize on this. It is not for sale to anyone. Yet it can prove 


a valuable adjunct to your own vital service. 


Dallas Power & Light Company 
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Oak Cliff Is Musical 


Is music contagious? 

There is a feeling in the Oak Cliff sec- 
tion of Dallas that a wholesome interest 
in music is about as “catching” as mumps 
or measles or some other old-fashioned 
disease. The contagion is welcomed by a 
citizenship that is interested in cultural 
matters. 

Within the past two years, the Oak 
Cliff-Dallas Commercial Association has 
sponsored the formation of three differ- 
ent musical groups which have developed 
rapidly and successfully and are adding 
greatly to the well-rounded picture of 
community cultural interests. 

The Oak Cliff Civic Bands have an en- 
rollment of around 100 boys and girls, 
divided into senior and junior groups, 

The band and individual soloists won 
their full share of competitive honors 
during the recent East Texas band tour- 
nament at Waxahachie, and likewise, 
gave an excellent showing for Oak Cliff 
at the 1931 contests at Temple. These 
young musicians have been highly com- 
mended by band masters over the state 
who have heard their programs. 

The civic bands have contributed large- 
ly to public occasions in Oak Cliff 
during the past two seasons and have 
been generous with their concerts in the 
parks and other public places, assisting 
in Oak Cliff parades and in all-city pa- 
rades in which Oak Cliff participated. A 
celebration of the band’s achievements 
was held at Lake Cliff Park, May 20, in 
the form of a picnic and concert, ar- 
ranged by H. G. Land of the parents’ 
organization which is giving a splendid 
background of support to the band by 
making possible attractive uniforms, 
trips and other features of enthusiastic 
support. 

G. C. Collum, organizer and director of 
the band, is a former president of the 
Texas Band Teachers’ Association, is 
dean of the Southwestern Band and Or- 
chestra Conservatory held each summer 
at Southern Methodist University, and is 
credited with organizing more bands in 
Texas, possibly, than any other individ- 
ual. Mr. Collum is a graduate of the 
Conn National School, a student of sev- 
eral famous American band masters and 
is an ardent enthusiast of the place that 
amateur bands can have in community 
life. 

The Oak Cliff-Dallas Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, through its several concerts 
presented during its initial season, has 
won the praise of Dallas musical critics 
and promises to have an increasingly im- 
portant part in the musical life of the 
city. The most recent concert of the 
orchestra was presented Sunday after- 
noon, May 15th, in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the Baker Hotel as Oak Cliff’s musical 
compliment towards musical appreciation 
in Dallas. In connection with the con- 
cert, an informal exhibit of Oak Cliff 
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artists was given at the hotel. The or- 
chestra is purely an Oak Cliff civic 
enterprise and, with the exception of one 
benefit program, their concerts have been 
entirely gratis to the public. 

A. A. DeMond, the founder and con- 
ductor of the orchestra, has been a 
member of the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra, a member for several years of one 
of the leading theater concert orchestras 
of Dallas and for 14 years he has con- 
ducted the DeMond Violin Choir, which 
has been featured in stage and radio 
concerts. Mr. DeMond has_ studied 
abroad at the Conservatory of Paris and 
the National Academy of Athens, as well 
as with a number of eminent American 
violin teachers. 

The Oak Cliff Civic Choral Club, di- 
rected by J. B. Christian, includes about 
60 voices and has featured as soloists in 
its concerts such singers as Nino Ruisi, 
as well as some of the outstanding sing- 
ers of Dallas. The precision of harmony 
attained by the chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Christian, has received note- 
worthy comment. The spirit of the civic 
choral group, in adding to the musical 
interests of Oak Cliff on a purely non- 
commercial basis, has been a factor in 
the further stimulation of “musical con- 
tagion west of the Trinity.” 

These three different phases of music, 
which have been encouraged by the 
suburban Chamber of Commerce, are in 
addition to several other organized musi- 
cal groups west of the Trinity, which have 
been in existence longer. They blend in 
happily with the co-ordinated program of 
musical activities for the community. 


oe 
Twin Cities Plan 


Dreams of foresighted officials of Dal- 
las and Tarrant counties to assure a 
program of modern planning for the de- 
velopment of the area between Dallas 
and Fort Worth are shared enthusi- 
astically by directors of the Oak Cliff 
central civic body who have formally 
voiced their approval of the bi-county 
planning commission recently named for 
this purpose. Being the gateway into 
Dallas for such zoned area, Oak Cliff is 
obviously interested and affected by such 
plans. 

The proposal of a super-boulevard with 
one way traffic on each side of a lighted 
and landscaped midway, between these 
two large cities, on such a scale as to 
be a show route of the Southwest is an- 
other feature of future development in 
this area which Oak Cliff would like to 
see an eventual accomplishment. 


ope 
Relief Work 


In line with its welfare policy of 
“helping the deserving to help them- 
selves,” the Oak Cliff suburban Chamber 
has named a committee with J. J. Collier 





Cliff News 
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as chairman, to work in co-ordination 
with the Dallas Self-Help Garden project 
to promote and assist in the planting of 
home vegetable gardens west of the 
Trinity. An active office set-up with 
volunteer workers for the garden pro- 
gram is located in the free employment 
service of the Commercial Association at 
335 West Eighth street. 


oe 
Air Minded Oak Cliff 


With three of the four Dallas airports 
located west of the Trinity river, Oak 
Cliff is greatly interested in development- 
al activities of the aviation department 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
Renewed activities at the Oak Cliff air- 
port on Hampton Road, under new 
management, has added within the month 
an impetus to Oak Cliff’s airmindedness, 


eo 
Homes Make Oak Cliff 


Folks must have places to live. 

As cities grow in density of popula- 
tion, the convenience in location, the 
economy and the enjoyableness of hous- 
ing facilities become all the more im- 
portant. 

Oak Cliff makes a notable contribution 
to the greatness of Dallas in providing so 
many appeals as a place of residence—its 
proximity to the heart of the city, its 
accessibility, its natural beauty, its spirit 
of southern neighborliness and its atmos- 
phere of hemeliness. 

Borrowed words of an immortal gen- 
eral are applicable to Oak Cliff—‘“let us 
cross over the river and rest under the 
shade of the trees.” In that great home 
section of Dallas west of the Trinity 
river, there is comparative quiet—little 
of the clangor and traffic noises of met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Oak Cliff is most frequently thought 
of in terms of its remarkable percentage 
of cottage home owners, despite the in- 
creasing number of more ambitious 
homes in restricted additions and its 
growing importance in substantial apart- 
ment buildings. 

It is only natural that many of the 
appeals which encourage single family 
residences apply equally to Oak Cliff as 
a section for apartment dwell<rs. Within 
the past dozen years some of the most 
modern apartments of the city have been 
built west of the Trinity. 

Notable in the apartment group in the 
western section of the city is Clif 
Towers, with its lofting penthouse em- 
blazoning the skyline at night, its 
spacious lawns and sunken gardens and 
its splendid outlook on beautiful Lake 
Cliff Park. It is almost immediately 
across the river from downtown Dallas 
with fast traffic connections. A dozen 
other large apartments in Oak Cliff add 
their conveniences for those who prefer 
multiple residential quarters. 
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The Lastest Growing ‘HOM 
Section Of Dallas :::- 


tained a community spirit that is unique in 
the annals of large cities. It is this friendli- 
ness, this cordial relationship which exists 


In recent years some eight residential 
additions have been opened in Oak Cliff, 
among them being Kessler Park, Stevens 


reeset 
OER Feith wn aula ape wn 


Park Estates, Ravinia Heights, Elmwood, 
Irwindell, Beckleywood, Beckley Club, 
Cedar Crest. In these, literally hundreds 
of homes have been built, varying in size 
from modest sized cottages to pretentious 
residences. Families with limited incomes 
and families of large wealth have found 
proper settings for their homes, until now 
Oak Cliff is a community of over 80,000 
people. 


Throughout these years of steady and 
consistent growth, Oak Cliff has main- 


between one neighbor and another that has 
made Oak Cliff HOME tto each of its 
citizens. 

Residents of Dallas (other than Oak 
Cliff) are urged to learn more about the 
tangible and intangible values which this 
fast growing home area has to offer. New- 
comers are invited to make their homes in 
this splendid suburb of our city Dallas, 
where over 1,000 individual business 
firms and many community organizations 
are Waiting to serve you. 


T his campaign is sponsored by the business men of Oak Cliff through 
their organization, the Oak Cliff-Dallas Commercial Association. 


OAK CLIF 


“s+. that friendly, fast growing, nature favored section of “Dallas.” 
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The Tenth Man 


(Continued from Page 7) 


1873 depression. Of the later depres- 
sions, my memory is rather acute. Out 
of a job in Cincinnati in 1892, there were 
no bread-lines but there were occasions 
when I was quite thankful for the free 
lunch in the old saloon. In my lifetime 
I have seen the coming of the mechanical 


reaper and binder, threshing machine,. 


electric dynamo, gasoline engine, tele- 
phone, radio, automobile, tractor, Pull- 
man car, airplane, the advancement in 
medical science, world-wide communica- 
tion and many other things. I have seen 
all these made available and commonly 
used by the average salaried worker. To 
say that this depression will never end, 
to my mind, is to say that the growth of 
civilization will stop, that invention and 
scientific progress is at an end, that peo- 
ple have everything they want, that their 
desires and needs will not demand any 
new things. I don’t believe anything like 
this is going to happen. We live better 
than our fathers lived and I believe our 
children will live better than we do. It 
is absurd to attempt to measure the de- 
sires and needs of the coming generation 
by the desires and needs of the present. 


It is my observation and experience 
that these depressions are ended from the 
bottom and not from the top. Passing 
of new laws or making credit easy 
doesn’t completely solve the problem. If 
this company had ten million dollars in 
cash it could pay off that amount of 
bonds but by so doing it would not put 
one single man to work. Money is timid; 
it seeks to hide at the first sign of 
trouble. Idle money is the most useless 
thing on earth. All of it piled together 
couldn’t produce a loaf of bread, a pair 
of shoes or a bushel of wheat. Money 
hid in the safety vault, buried in the 
back yard and hid away, is useless. It is 
only when money is put to work that it 
is of value to the owner and to the com- 
munity. There is plenty of idle money 
in the country but it will not go to work 
until it is sure it can do so safely. There 
is no use in starting up a mill or factory 
until there is a certainty of disposing of 
the manufactured goods. So long as the 
mill or factory is idle the tenth man will 
be idle and the nine who are working will 
have to support him. 


There are 2,700 of us working in the 
Lone Star System group. Perhaps most 
of us have fixed charges in some form. 
Some of us owe the banks; some bought 
radios, automobiles and other things on 
time payments; some bought homes and 
are paying for them. Most of us assumed 
these fixed charges out of our margin of 
earnings over and above actual living 
expenses when times were good in 1929. 
Notwithstanding that all of us had our 
salaries and wages adjusted downward, 
I am satisfied that most of us have a 
larger margin over and above fixed 
charges and actual living expenses than 
we had in 1929 on account of the greater 
decreased cost of living. 


This being so, what are we doing with 
it? Most of us have been buying noth- 
ing we could get along without. All of 
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us have been using up the things we 
bought before. This is true all over the 
country. Automobiles, household furni- 
ture, shoes, clothing, are wearing out, 
being consumed by use and not being re- 
placed to any great extent. That is why 
the tenth man is idle and being sup- 
ported by charity. 

I think it is time you and I should 
begin buying the things we need and can 
afford to buy. I don’t mean buy reck- 
lessly. Budget the things you need and 
if you have the cash to spare for them 
go ahead and spend it. The thing that 
is holding most of us back is fear; the 
fear of losing our job or of some catas- 
trophe. Fear is a form of cowardice. If 
we fear a thing we admit to ourselves 
that we are not big enough to overcome 
it. Let’s remember that Lone Star Gas 
System is going to continue in business, 
that it is going to require men and 
women to operate it and fulfill its service 
function and that if we attend to our 
jobs right the odds are that we will keep 
them. 

I am beginning to see signs that this 
suppression is being turned around and 
that we are on the way back to prosper- 
ity. I have heard of several cases re- 
cently where young married couples who 
have been living in rented furnished 
apartments, realizing that furniture 
is cheaper today than it has _ been 
at any time during their lives, are mov- 
ing into unfurnished apartments and 
buying furniture. They are paying their 
money to the furniture dealer and moving 
their goods out of his stock; the dealer 
in turn sends their money to the manu- 
facturer who can begin to set his factory 
in motion and put some of the tenth men 
back to work. During the last two weeks 
I have talked with no less than a dozen 
people who for the first time in two years 
have spent money buying new clothes. If 
this is beginning all over the country and 
the nine workers are actually buying, we 
will have the country swung out of the 
depression and on the way to prosperity 
and most of the tenth men to work be- 
fore we fully realize it. 


I firmly believe that in no other way 
will we lay a solid foundation upon which 
will be built the next period of prosper- 
ity. If every one of the nine workers 
were to spend five cents a day for each 
member of his family in the purchase of 
new goods actually needed for con- 
sumption we would let loose a wave of 
buying power in this country that would 
soon solve the entire charity problem so 
that there would be no tenth man to take 
care of. I think you and I have an ob- 
ligation and a duty to do our share. 
Let’s renew our faith in ourselves and in 
cur institutions; let’s strengthen our 
courage and drive fear from our hearts. 
If we do this it will not be very long until 
our economic problems will be on the 
way to a successful solution and we will 
again have entered upon an cra of great 
prosperity. 

oe 


Hold Old-Fashioned Picnic 


The Junior Chamber wives and sweet- 
hearts got a peek in on the lighter side 
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of Junior Chamber work at the first 
summer night meeting of the organiza- 
tion on May 25. They had work to do, 
however, as the party was an old- 
fashioned picnic and lunches just had to 
be prepared. 


The whole crowd sojourned to Lake 
Side Village, on the north shore of White 
Rock lake, and acted like kids again from 
5:30 until about midnight. There will be 
several of these wives and husband 
Junior Chamber meetings during the 
summer months. 


oe 


Texas and Foreign Trade 
(Continued from Page 8) 


goods of $4,000,000,000, and by credits to 
foreign countries of $1,000,000,000. 

In 1928-29, our domestic financial situ- 
ation compelled us suddenly to discon- 
tinue granting further foreign credits, 
Then in 1930, during a special session of 
Congress called for farm relief, there was 
passed a new tariff law carrying the 
highest rates of duty on imported goods 
ever placed on our statute books. 


Thus, we, ourselves, struck two heavy 
blows at our foreign markets. Since then 
we have been compelled to stand by and 
see practically every nation in the world 
take a slap at these markets through 
high tariffs, import quotas, depreciated 
exchange, etc., until now we are fast 
losing most of our foreign trade. Nine- 
teen hundred thirty-one showed a loss of 
55 per cent in exports from 1929. The 
first quarter of 1932 shows a loss of 68 
per cent in exports compared with the 
same period in 1929. The remainder of 
1932 will doubtless show still greater loss. 


It is very elementary to say that trade 
is a reciprocal process of exchange of 
goods for goods, but it is something 
which we as a nation have yet to learn. 


Of course, we can get along without 
foreign trade. We can close our ports 
and build a wall along the Canadian and 
Mexican borders and nail up a sign 
saying: “Private Keep Out.” It is true 
we would have to find some other use for 
20,000,000 acres of cotton land and 10,- 
000,000 acres of wheat land. Based on 
the 10-year post-war record, we would 
have to cut our production of agricultural 
machinery by 50 per cent, of automobiles 
by 15 per cent, and effect other radical 
adjustments in our domestic economy. 


Someone has suggested that we could 
drink sarsaparilla fcr breakfast, but 
maybe sarsaparilla also comes from some 
far corner of the world—who knows? 
We only raise 20 per cent of our sugar, 
despite a tariff of about 250 per cent. 
What we would do for a substitute for 
rubber, nobody knows. The automobile 
industry would have considerable diffi- 
culty getting along without it. Perhaps 
we might raise rubber and coffee in huge 
hothouses established on abandoned 
cotton and wheat land—another new in- 
dustry for starting a stock market boom! 
But no doubt there would be some wicked 
short sellers who would spoil it ali. 


The vast development of these states 
could never have been accomplished 00 
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any other basis than absolute free trade 
between the states. If this has been a 
mutually advantageous arrangement as 
between Texas and New York, for in- 
stance, why wouldn’t it work equally 
well as between Texas and Cuba or 
Mexico, or China, for that matter? 


It has been said that two-thirds of the 
world’s surface was made of water in 
order effectively to separate hostile peo- 
ples. Isn’t it a nicer and more logical 
thought that the purpose was to make 
possible a reasonable interchange of 
goods between peoples and nations sepa- 
rated by great distances? If the earth’s 
surface were all land, it is very doubtful 
if any means of transportation would 
now exist by which any but the rich of 
this country could drink Brazilian coffee, 
or ride on rubber from Sumatra, or en- 
joy the great variety of products of 
foreign lands which we now use as a 
matter of course. 


The great expanse of oceans which 
separate nations make possible the move- 
ment of goods over vast distances at an 
extremely low cost. The cable and the 
wireless have provided instantaneous 
means of communication. 


No country in the world is better situ- 
ated than the United States and no state 
in the United States better situated than 
Texas, to profit from a large and active 
foreign trade. 


But greedy minds had other plans. We 
would sell to the foreigner but not buy 
from him. He would have to pay his 
debts to us, of course, but not in goods. 
Never! Never! 


In consequence, we have been busy 
during the past few years drawing gold 
to our shores and storing it away in 
subterranean vaults, while all around us 
lie huge unmarketable surpluses of cot- 
ton and grain and petroleum and what 
not valued at about one-third the 1929 
market. 


The further development of Texas 
waits on the restoration of normal mar- 
kets. This restoration waits on a return 
to commercial sanity of a world gone 
siark mad on protectionism. 


The movement of international goods 
is drying up. There are far more idle 
merchant ships in the world today than 
at any previous time in history. The 
United States leads the world in idle 
tonnage, our harbors now holding in ex- 
cess of 3,000,000 tons of ships which 
never move from their wharves and 
whose only crews consist of watchmen. 


' It is a curious and wholly erroneous 
idea of foreign trade which insists upon 
regarding every inbound cargo of goods 
as an assault upon our domestic indus- 
tries and a means of breaking down the 
wages and standard of living of our 
working men. Every dollar’s worth of 
goods which reach our shores from for- 
eign lands is merely a remittance for 
goods which the rest of the world is buy- 
ing from us or payment of interest on 
debts due us by the rest of the world. 
Would we sell our cotton, our wheat, 
our petroleum products, our agricultural 
machinery, our automobiles, etc., at sat- 
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isfactory prices and keep the producers 
of same employed at a fair wage? Then 
we must be prepared to permit the pur- 
chasers of these products to pay for same 
in the only way in which they can pay 
and that is with the products of their 
own labor. 


This is merely elementary economics, 
but greedy interests have succeeded for 
a long time now, in fooling most of the 
people. Certain producers for domestic 
consumption, through an improper com- 
mand over the powers of Government, 
succeeded for years in holding for them- 
selves an unfair advantage over domestic 
consumers. The inordinate greed of these 
producers is, however, at last working 
their own destruction. Many of the 
domestic consumers of their products are 
themselves producers of commodities de- 
pendent upon foreign markets; the buy- 
ing power of these foreign markets is in 
turn dependent upon the ability of their 
consumers to find markets for their 
products. Finally two successive tariff 
advances effectively destroyed the means 
of payment of our foreign customers so 
that they could no longer continue their 
purchases of our cotton and wheat and 
industrial products. Foreign govern- 
ments, seeing their own export trade 
ruined, hurried to the defense of their 
slender gold reserves, by tariffs on im- 
ports, import quotas, embargoes, etc., etc. 


In consequence, prices of cotton and 
wheat, sustained with government money 
long enough to assist materially in the 
loss of our foreign markets and the piling 
up of enormous surpluses, finally col- 
lapsed, and sank to levels less than 50 
per cent of pre-war prices, thus destroy- 
ing the buying power of millions of our 
people directly or indirectly dependent 
upon agriculture for a living. Hence, the 
great domestic market, for many years 
a private game preserve for the pam- 
pered favorites of government, is no 
longer the happy hunting ground that it 
was. The buying power of agriculture 
for the products both of agriculture axd 
industry is gone. 


The cotton and wheat farmers are now 
filling their barns and pantries with the 
products of their own labor and soil, 
thus making themselves independent of 
the producers of food and feed; and so 
far as industrial products are concerned, 
well, the farmer just gets along without 
them because he has to. In consequence, 
our factories are closed, or they run on 
part time, and some 8,000,000 idle men 
are walking the streets of our cities. 


A return of prosperity waits on the 
correction of certain fundamental mal- 
adjustments in economics. We must 
recognize the substantial uncollectibility 
of the war debts. There was a time 
when, with intelligent handling, they 
could have been collected but that time 
has passed. We speak of our rights; 
well, there’s such a thing as holding on 
to one’s rights so long that one has noth- 
ing left but his rights. We must very 
materially reduce the tariff; we must 
drastically cut the cost of government 
and we must get the Government out of 
business. These things must be done be- 





A recent audit of the County Tax Col- 
lector’s office showed that office to 
have an unexcelled record. 


GRADY 
HIGHT 


Candidate for 
TAX 


Collector 





Do you realize that Grady Hight, as 
Chief Deputy, has had entire super- 
vision over the work of the Tax Col- 
lector’s office for five and one-half 
years? This unquestionably makes 
him the best qualified man asking for 
the place and can therefore give the 
most economical administration. EF- 
FICIENCY AT ALL TIMES IS THE 
BASIS OF ECONOMY. 


When we consider our candidates for 
public offices in the same manner as 
an applicant for a responsible position 
in our business, a great portion of the 
problems now felt in all branches of 
our government will be solved. 


Judged thusly you cannot fail to vote 
for 


Grady Hight 
for 
County Tax Collector 


Political Advertisement. 








Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 
(Established 1883) 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Offices in the principal cities of the 
United States, Canada and Europe 


DALLAS, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 
711 Santa Fe Bldg. 1421 Esperson Bldg. 
Telephone 7-6259 Tel. Capital 6515 








A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


The 
Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Dallas, Texas 











SCHOOLAR, BIRD & 
COMPANY 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 


Established in the Southwest 
Twenty-five Years 
AUDITS - - - SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 
Santa Fe Building Dallas, Texas 
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Mrs. Amanda 
Rankin 
the only Woman Official 
in Dallas County 


Seeks Re-election to the 
Office of 


County Treasurer 


Subject to the Democratic 
Primary, July 23, 1932 


Mrs. Rankin has lived in Dallas County 24 
years, most of that time actively engaged in 
business in Dallas. Along with that of look- 
ing after her home and the education of her 
children, she has given the recreational part 
of these years in active religious work in the 
Christian churches of the city. 





Mrs. Rankin has proven her capability as a 
thoroughgoing business woman in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of this office, 
making good her pledge to the people of 
an honest and efficient service rendered in 
return for the trust and confidence placed 
in her, and says, “With the actual expe- 
rience and knowledge acquired, I can pledge 
to the people an even greater service for 
another term.” 


She says: “I must give credit to the business 
men of Dallas and all of my friends for 
their share in my success in business and to 
my election in 1928, for all of which I am 
very grateful, and will appreciate again your 
+e influence in this primary, July 23, 


Mrs. Rankin is a member both Dallas and 
Oak Cliff Chambers. 


Political Advertisement. 
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The New Trade Mark of The First 
National Bank in Dallas 


Trade Marks are a 
specialty with me....and | am 
glad | was chosen to design 
this one....maybe you need 
a Trade Mark....a good one... 
call 


HUGH CARGO aig 
1816 Allen Building we 
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fore liquidity and exchangeability can be 
restored to the world’s goods, and value 
be written back into the world’s instru- 
ments of production. 


The distinguished gentleman who was 
selected by the President of the United 
States to coax hoardings of money back 
into the currents of trade opened his 
campaign with the statement that we 
were suffering from eye strain caused by 
too much gazing across the water at 
Europe; that our foreign trade was only 
74% per cent of our domestic trade, and 
that we could pitch that out of the win- 
dow and still lead the world back to 
prosperity. 


Well, it’s going out the window and the 
front and back door and the roof and the 
cellar so fast that the present generation 
will probably go blind looking for it 
before it ever comes back. 


Some of these days when we have 
learned to appreciate foreign trade and 
to treat it properly, it will return 
through the same windows and doors out 
of which we have so unceremoniously 
pitched it, and when it does come back 
it will not be alone but will come hand in 
hand with prosperity. 


oe 
Oil Industry 


(Continued from Page 10) 


these products can be manufactured at 
prevailing cost levels, an imperative de- 
mand for oil must continue. 

Our petroleum resources, so far as we 
have been able to establish them, are not 
large. We suffer currently from a high 
rate of production together with burden- 
some accumulated stocks, but our overall 
proven supply for the future is not com- 
mensurate with our long-time require- 
ments. Proven reserves of oil are equal 
in volume to the world’s anticipated re- 
quirements for the next 10 or 15 years, 
whereas, in comparison, proven copper 
reserves are adequate to meet our needs 
for 75 or 100 years, and iron and coal are 
abundantly available to supply any con- 
ceivable demand mankind may build up 
for them over centuries to come. 

Our oil reserves are not being replen- 
ished or renewed currently. We can 
never grow a new crop of this commod- 
ity. Our supply is definitely fixed; it is 
being consumed currently, and once con- 
sumed it is lost to us forever. The sta- 
tistics of petroleum output contain no 
figure for secondary production from the 
reclamation of scrap from once-used 
material such as appears in the records 
of annual production of metals like lead 
and copper. 

To be sure, new petroleum deposits wi'l 
be diseccvcred, and our proven rescrves 
will be added to from time to time for 
years to come. But finding becomes more 
difficult and more expensive as the num- 
ber of pools remaining to be found 
diminishes with each additional discov- 
ery. Few people, even among leaders in 
the producing industry, realize the vigor, 
the intensity, and the magnitude of the 
effort that is devoted to oil finding. In 
point of cost, in numbers of workers 
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involved, in organization, and in energy 
of planned execution, man’s search for 
oil over the last 50 years has far sur- 
passed his effort to supply himself with 
any other mineral product. A veritable 
army of elaborately trained men has 
been actively engaged for years in this 
enterprise. No other natural resource in- 
dustry has ever been obliged to spend so 
much or work so hard over a similar 
period in its finding effort. Yet other 
mineral industries generally are more 
abundantly fortified with reserves than 
the oil industry is. 

If these conditions are visualized, it 
becomes obvious after a little reflection 
that the public and the government have 
a vital interest in petroleum, and that 
the oil industry has an obligation to the 
government and to society at large. Un- 
less and until this relationship is realized, 
the needs of the oil industry cannot be 
fully comprehended. 

The outstanding present need of the 
oil industry in the United States is to be 
able to balance supply with demand; to 
control its output of crude oil so that ex- 
cessive volumes of its raw material will 
not be taken wastefully from the ground 
and forced onto an already glutted mar- 
ket. It may be contended that this is 
only one aspect of a broader need; name- 
ly, to be enabled, as an industry, to plan 
its whole operation—that is, to be en- 
abled to deal collectively in an intelligent 
manner with its problems, just as any 
well-managed single unit in the industry 
does. But the paramount need of a col- 
lectively intelligent oil industry today 
would still be to get control of its output 
of crude, so that the first statement of 
our need is, in fact, true. 

If the oil industry had control of its 
production, and were able effectively to 
limit its output currently by pools and 
by producing regions to reasonable mar- 
ket demand in each case, it could go far 
toward solving many of its most difficult 
problems. For example: (1) it could bet- 
ter meet the obligation it owes to the 
public and to government as defined by 
President Coolidge to “conserve oil 
underground;” that is, to set up adequate 
reserves of petroleum in the ground— 
proven but not produced; (2) it could 
eliminate much of the physical waste of 
oil and gas—both underground losses and 
waste after the oil and gas have reached 
the surface—that result from _ unre- 
strained competition between adjoining 
lease operations; (3) it could do equity 
to various owners in a common pool, con- 
serve valuable reservoir energy, and se- 
cure the materially increased recovery of 
oil and gas that results from ratable 
taking on adjacent leaseholds; (4) it 
could attain the much lower costs of pro- 
ducing oil that result from orderly pro- 
duction and ratable taking as opposed ‘0 
the haste and disproportionate withdraw- 
als from offset wells that characterize 
unrestricted competition between neigh- 
boring producers; (5) it could minimize 
or eliminate the present uneconomic 
movement of crude or products from re 
mote sources of supply to markets which 
have available closer at hand other 
sources of equally low-cost production; 
(6) it could avoid the expense, waste and 
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fire hazard of much of the above-ground 
storage the industry has maintained in 
the past, as well as the cost of excess 
capacity in transportation systems for- 
merly built to care for the temporary 
peak production from flush fields; and 

(7) it could reduce the present expensive oO t e 
surplus capacity in manufacturing and 

distributing facilities, and prevent future 
overexpansion of these facilities. Not 
only serious physical waste, but enor- 
mous cconomic waste as well, which in 
the final analysis must be paid for by 
the public, would thus be avoided. 


Except in pools or fields where the rate 
and volume of output is controlled, the 
industry is powerless to set up under- 
ground reserves. But, under existing con- 
ditions, control of output is impossible as 


ith 
a practical matter in pools whcre the 


ownership of the operating leaseholds is 
divided, and the ownership of the great 
majority of our important pools is 


divided among many operating units. 
Competing producers are forbiddzn by 


our present archaic antitrust laws to 
come to any agreement to control their 
production. Moreover, even if our laws 


were modified to permit agreements, pro- 
ducers would still be helpless to control 
production under our laws of property 
rights as applied to oil and gas, in case 
any one of their number refused to agree 
to the proposed control. The original 
conception of the nature of oil and gas 
underground was that they were fugitive 
or migratory entities like wild game, and 
were, therefore, subject to capture, and 
should belong to him by whom they are 
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OU’VE got a complex . . . we’ve got a complex . . . every- 


first reduced to possession. Out of this body’s got a complex on PRICE! That evens things up all around. 


early conception, and as a rule of con- 


venience incident to practical difficulties From the standpoint of printing it gives you an advantage without 


of identification and operation, there has 
grown up in law the dictum that whoever 


precedent; for while the high standard of our work and service re- 


drills a well on his property is entitled yains unchanged, our prices—always reasonable in years past—are 


to recover from it all the oil and gas that 


can be obtained from it, even though its today even more attractive to you. If you have a price complex—and 


output comes wholly from beneath the 


adjacent lands of his neighbor. Since oil you have—let us show you a pencil that has been sharpened to satisfy. 


and gas in natural reservoirs are sub- 
jected to high pressure they move toward 
any point where pressure is relieved, 





such as the foot of any oil well that pen- 
etrates the reservoir. Under these con- 
ditions it is possible for a well on A’s 
land to drain oil from under B’s land. 
Legally, aside from the exercises of the 
police power, B can only protect himself 
from loss of this character by drilling an 
“offset” well for himself. This is not an 
adequate remedy. Drilling an offset well 
does not protect B under all circum- 
stances against the loss of part of the 
mineral wealth which originally underlay 
his land, and which under the basic laws 
governing property rights he owns and 
ls entitled to enjoy. However laudable 
their intent, our laws and customs in this 


TO OPEN THE 
DOOR to printing 
that satisfies in price 
as well as punch 


....DIAL THIS 
COMBINATION 


7-1259 











connection result in what is virtually 
legalized piracy’—the grant of a legal 
right under such dictum to take and 


We Welcome 
the Small Job 


We specialize on small jobs such as Blotters, 
Envelope Stuffers, Folders, Circulars, Office 
Forms, Announcements. Yet, we are pre- 
pared to handle Broadsides, Publications, 
Catalogues, Booklets, Four-Page Illustrated 
Letters—in fact everything that modern 
presses can print. LET US ESTIMATE 
YOUR WORK. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING 


thereafter own and enjoy that which . e 2 . 
under fundamental principles of law is inner & : er Vy ibe Ing O. 


the property of another. This puts a 
Premium on greed, and tends to launch RicHarp Haucuton, President 
every oil producer on a piratical expedi- 
tion to capture and possess his neigh- 
bor’s oil. 


As a result of this legal dictum it be- 
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comes impossible for one operator to 
keep his oil in the ground if his neighbor 
chooses to produce from adjacent wells, 
or even for 100 operators in a pool to 
keep their oil in the ground if a single 
operator in the same pool chooses to 
produce his oil. If anyone fails to pro- 
duce, and to produce at the same rate as 
another operator in the same pool does, 
then the first producer loses part of his 
oil and gas. Moreover, since oil and gas 
are brought to the surface in large 
measure through the agency of the res- 
ervoir pressure which is common to all 
parts of the reservoir and which may be 
rapidly dissipated through the release of 
pressure at any point, the producer who 
fails to take out his oil at the same time 
and at the same rate as his neighbor soon 
finds the reservoir pressure, part of 
which he was entitled to use in producing 
his oil, entirely gone. The gas which 
normally is dissolved in the oil in the 
reservoir has escaped leaving the remain- 
ing gas-free oil dead and viscous in the 
pores of the reservoir, to be recovered, 
if at all, not by natural flow, but by 
pumping or other artificial and relatively 
expensive means. 

The whole effect of this legal concep- 
tion of the rights of oil and gas pro- 


ducers is to drive every producer to drill 
and develop his property, and produce his 
oil as rapidly as he possibly can, regard- 
less of the market demand or any other 
consideration. If necessary, he had bet- 
ter run his oil to storage on top of the 
ground, even though he realizes that it 
will evaporate and otherwise be wasted in 
part, or may even be lost entirely 
through fire, than to leave it in the 
ground for his neighbors to appropriate 
under the protection of the law. 
Obviously, under these circumstances, 
no “reserves in the ground” can be built 
up. Any oil that is discovered must im- 
mediately be produced by the surface 
holder before a competitor produces and 
takes it. As fast as we can, we must 
produce every barrel of oil we find and 
throw it upon the market whatever the 
demand for oil may be. No reserves that 
could possibly be produced were ever left 
in the ground by the American producing 
industry, until recently through one pro- 
gram or another some measure of control 
over production in certain pools was put 
into effect. Furthermore, adequate re- 
serves in the ground never will be built 
up until effective control of production 
and effective limitation to market de- 
mand are established and maintained. 
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Haven't We All 
Forgotten How To Sell? 


This is apparently an era of “50% off”; of SALE 
merchandise sold at “competitive prices”; and of 
cut-throat tactics and prices in all lines. 


Is it not also an era of “50% off” (or more) in 
Salesmanship? And is this not true of much ad- 
vertising? We think it is. The tendency today is 
to cheapen all forms of advertising-printing, to 
use cheaper paper, fewer colors, smaller sizes, and 
reduced quantities. “Sending a boy to do a man’s 
work” is not giving advertising a fair break. 


Are “competitive price” selling and cheap ad- 
vertising getting anywhere? Haven’t most of us 
been so busy cutting each other’s throats that we 
have forgotten how to sell?—and to advertise? 


Sales at a profit are the real test of sales policy; 
and results should be the measure of advertising. 
Measured by results, printed advertising undoubt- 
edly shows a wider variation than the prices at 
which it is bought. 


Texas Publication House, Inc., is still producing 
“first structure” color work and advertising-print- 
ing, and is ready to sell its products at the lowest 
price that is consistent with quality and good busi- 
ness principles. 


Texas Publication House, Ine. 
PHONE 17-1174 
McKINNEY AT FAIRMOUNT $ 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Yet social and economic welfare, alike, 
even our national security, demand that 
such reserves shall be set up. 


Control of production, with ratable 
withdrawals from the various properties 
in an oil pool and limitation of the tota] 
output to the reasonable market demand, 
would eliminate unnecessary storage 
above ground and the wastes of oi! that 
inevitably attend such storage. More 
important, it would minimize the under- 
ground waste that results from uncon- 
trolled production practice. To produce 
without control from such wells as may 
have first been completed, or happen to 
enjoy large market outlet, not only 
injures other property owners who have 
no wells or whose wells are not pro- 
duced; but it wastes gas and reservoir 
pressure; promotes uneven encroachment 
of the water which normally underlies 
and surrounds oil in its natural reser. 
voirs underground; and stimulates the 
flow of gas and water, both of which 
move through the pore spaces of the 
reservoir with greater facility than the 
less mobile oil, so that they tend to by- 
pass oil and seal it off away from the 
foot of the well where it may remain, 
unrecoverable. 


Properly controlled production practice 
in each pool, on the other hand, makes 
possible the greatly increased recovery 
and the materially decreased production 
costs that result from ratable withdraw- 
als from different parts of the reservoir 
and efficient use of reservoir pressures, 
both gas expansion and water encroach- 
ment. Intelligent control of production 
in a pool may easily mean the recovery 
of twice as much oil as uncontrolled pro- 
duction methods would yield, with only 
one-third as much expense for drilling 
wells and less than one-half the cost per 
barrel for lifting the oil. In other words, 
yield can be doubled and unit costs di- 
vided by four through intelligent control 
of production. 


In the absence of control, volume of 
production fluctuates, with short periods 
of flush flow in great volume during 
which prices fall to ridiculously low 
levels followed by longer periods of fail- 
ing supply, and frantic search for new 
fields, with prices mounting to absurd 
heights. Mid-Continent crude has sold 
as high as $3.50 per barrel and as low as 
15 cents per barrel since the close of the 
war. The producing industry expands 
and contracts in sympathy with the price 
level. The advent of high prices stimv- 
lates great activity, bringing additional 
capital and workers into the producing 
industry. Recurring low prices destroy 
the value of this new investment as well 
as old investment production, throwing 
thousands of workers out of employment 
and bringing distress and confusion into 
industry. 


Low-cost production, with corresponé- 
ingly low prices of products and 4 
stabilized producing enterprise, such 4 
results from intelligent contro! of pr0- 
duction, is essential to the welfare 
American industry and of the Americal 
people. Other nations, and oil producers 
in other nations, already enjoy the a 
vantages that grow out of this control, 
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since foreign oil fields are generally held 
in large ownerships which make possible 
their operation as units under Single 
management, and since producers in for- 
eign countries generally are free to enter 
into agreements to control production. 


If production from different pools and 
from different producing regions were 
controlled and limited to reasonable de- 
mand of the natural markets of that pool 
or region, the ruinous temporary floods 
of oil from flush, uncontrolled fields 
could be eliminated. The cost of excess 
capacity in transportation and other 
facilities to take care of such brief peak 
outputs could be saved. And the urge 
which comes upon one pool or producing 
region by reason of an intolerable burden 
of flush production, to dump its surplus 
upon the natural markets of another re- 
gion where supply and demand may be 
more nearly in balance, would be avoided. 
It would be bad industrial economy for 
Persia, or Russia, or Roumania, to force 
its output into the distant and already 
adequately supplied markets of the 
United States or South America. At 
times in the past oil or products have 
moved from Wyoming halfway across 
the continent right into the producing 
and manufacturing regions of Texas and 
Louisiana. Oil and products in large 
volume have moved from the Pacific 
coast, a region without adequate coal re- 
sources, and, therefore, peculiarly de- 
pendent on petroleum, through the Canal 
right past the producing region of Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and the Gulf coast of 
Texas and Louisiana, to the Atlantic sea- 
board. It would be equally justifiable for 
Texas to ship part of its surplus oil back 
through the Canal to our west coast 
ports, or for the Dutch East Indies which 
have available, if they choose to produce 
it, much more oil than their natural mar- 
ket can absorb, to ship their excess east- 
ward across the Pacific to California to 
compete for the local markets of that 
state. Movements of this character are 
economically indefensible. It can only 
be excused or explained as the result of 
intolerable pressure to move to market, 
stocks which were built up through lack 
of control of production. 


Each pool and each producing region 
should refrain or be restrained from forc- 
ing or dumping its excess crude or 
products into the natural markets of an- 
other producing region. It is an economic 
crime to move an essential commodity 
like oil halfway around the earth in order 
to dump it into an already surfeited mar- 
ket, at a price lower than the actual cost 
of production, neglecting costs of trans- 
portation from source to market. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the region in 
which the shipments originate is itself 
dependent on oil and gas for its indus- 
trial and social welfare. 


(How to meet these problems will be 
told by Mr. Farrish next month.) 





. “There is no greater asset than good will. That 
is what the bankers buy when merging industries 

to chains and groups, products with good will 
created by continuous advertising, industries built 
up from small beginnings by the gentle process of 
offering them enticingly, convincingly, persistently, 
a growth as slow and sure as the growth of a 
tree.”—Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
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Automobile Natural Gas 
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Full Steam Ahead! 


No time to save on fuel when 
the going’s hard. It takes more 
steam to make the grade than it 
does to coast down hill. 


919 Santa Fe Building 
Phone 2-8168 
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OAK CLIFF BANK 
& TRUST CO. 


106 W. Jefferson 
ane 
Affiliated with the 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 








CANNON BALL TOWEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
2009 Orange Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Phone 2-2736 








Frep L. Lake & Co., INc. 
Rubber Stamps 
—STENCILS 

—SEALS 


—METAL 
CHECKS 


1015 Elm St. 
DALLAS 
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Radio and Television School 


With the establishment of the Federal 
School of Radio and Television in Dallas, 
the list of educational institutions located 
here received a new member, in an en- 
tirely new field. Since Dallas has long 
been the radio center of the Southwest 
it was inevitable that a school for tech- 
nical radio training would locate here. 


Federal School is owned by a group of 
Texas business men, headed by W. M. 
Roberts, president of Tyler Commercial 
College and School of Business Adminis- 
tration. John Peyton Dewey, Dallas ad- 
vertising counselor is vice-president. 


“We have always felt that Dallas is a 
logical location for a school devoted to 
the training of radio operators and tech- 
nicians, and are very glad to have the 
privilege of establishing our school here,” 
Mr. Roberts says. 


The school, which was opened in Feb- 
ruary at 1103 Main street, has enjoyed 
substantial growth and students are en- 
rolled from many cities and towns of the 
Southwest. 

Students of Federal School of Radio 
and Television show Adams _ Colhoun 
what a television set looks like. 





Elected Vice-President of 
National Chamber 











NATHAN ADAMS 





Nathan Adams, president of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, was elected 
vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at the annual 
meeting of that organization in San 
Francisco, late in May. In this new ca- 
pacity, Mr. Adams will have jurisdiction 
over the South Central Division, which 
has its headquarters in Dallas now, with 
Joseph F. Leopold as manager. 


Mr. Adams has been a director in the 
national chamber for some time. He is a 
vice-president and director of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Jaycees Help 


For the first time in the history of the 
famous Little Theater of Dallas, a civic 
organization is helping in the theater's 
annual drive for members. 


The fame of Dallas’ Little Theater has 
spread around the globe. It is well known 
in every country where there are comm- 
nity theaters. The mention of the Little 
Theater of Dallas anywhere brings to 
people’s minds the achievements of the 
citizens of this North Texas metropolis. 
This group of players has brought in- 
formation about Dallas to people who 
otherwise would have no cause to trouble 
themselves to find out that there are no 
cowboys and Indians running wild on the 
streets. 


Of course, you know the story of the 
winning of the Belasco Cup three yeals 
in succession, and how, in order to wil 
this coveted prize, our little theater had 
not only to compete with all the best 
groups of players in this country, but 
with selected groups from Europe. 


Is not such an organization entitled to 
whole-hearted support from all civic and 
commercial groups as well as 2 selected 
few who love the stage? The Junio 
Chamber believes that the Little Theatet 
should have the help of civic organ 
tions and is lending its aid by assisting” 
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Collections 
ZUBER & ZUBER 


Wholesale Collections 
408 SANTA FE BLDG. 
Established 1918 
C. B. Zuzer F. M. Zuper 








Engravers 


Mason Engraving Co. 
DALLAS 
STEEL AND COPPER 
PLATE ENGRAVERS <="* 
AND EMBOSSERS)  “"” 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 
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HARRY BENNETT 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


(Successor to RaymMonp Stup!o) 
Phone 7-4906 





2108 McKinney Ave. 


We photograph anything anytime 





Photographers 


FRANK ROGERS 


Photographs For All Purposes 
712 ELM STREET 
Phones 2-8026, 2-8027 








Photostats 





PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or Re- 

duced of any Written or Printed Document, Legal 

and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, Maps, etc. 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 

1912 N. St. Paul St. Phone 2-8067 











Photostats 


SOUTHWESTERN BLUE PRINT CO. 
OCH, Manager 





PH 
OTOSTAT PRINTS ) 


415-16 Tower 
Petroleum Bldg. 


Construction Bldg 


405 So. Akard St. 2-8084 
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getting 2,000 subscribers for the 1932-33 
season. 


The organization has been divided into 
13 teams captained by K. Bertucci, F. F. 
Cannon, Joel Clem, H. D. Dunlap, C. M. 
Florer, Leslie S. Hauger, Archie E. 
Hunter, Sam Kohen, Jim Landers, Ben 
Mitchell, J. Frank Parker, Jr., Russell 
Smith and C. D. Ward. 


The general chairman is R. D. Rice, 
who is assisted by W. W. Renfro, Jim 
Landers, J. Frank Parker, and Leslie 
Hauger. The Little Theater has 6,000 
prospects which are at the disposal of 
the workers. At this writing the cam- 
paign has just got under way and the 
membership is taking to it with enthusi- 
asm. When the two weeks’ drive is over 
and 2,000 subscribers have been signed 
up the Little Theater will be assured of 
money enough to plan one of the most 
interesting and entertaining seasons 
since its beginning. 


oe 


Cotton Policy Stated 








R. L. THORNTON 


R. L. Thornton, president of the Mer- 
cantile Bank & Trust Co., and a Dallas 
delegate to the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, last week was appointed a mem- 
ber of the important resolutions commit- 
tee by President Silas H. Strawn. 


As a member of this committee he was 
instrumental in placing the natior.al body 
on record as requesting the Federal Farm 
Board to withhold its present cotton hold- 
ings from the market until after the 1932 
crop has been disposed of. By doing this, 
it was thought the market would be freed 
of the fear of large dumpings by the 
Board and better prices would result. 


oe 


June Conventions 


, first week, State Tennis Tournament. 

6 —Southwestern qualifying tournament 
for National Open Golf Tournament, 
Brookhollow Country Club. 

6- 7—Texas Title Association. 

6- 7—Lions’ International, state convention. 

9-10—Texas Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

12 —Chester County Reunion. 

13-15—League of Texas Municipalities. 

13-15—Texas City Attorneys’ Association. 
23-26—Texas Christian Endeavor Union. 
—District 22, Texas Hardware & Im- 
plement Association. 
—East Texas State Teachers’ College 
inspection tour of Dallas oe 
—tTexas Pastors’ Institute at S. uw 
—Federal Reserve Bank weockineidece’ 
meeting. 
—State Baptists’ Executive Board. 
—tTexas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau. 
—Young People’s Conference, Episcopal 
Diocese of Dallas. 
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Printers 





STEVENSON PrinTING Co. 
Member Dallas Open Shop Assn. 
First Class Printing 
Steel Die Embossing 
Copper Plate Engraving 
PHONE 17-4436 
2012 Bryan St. 





Typewriters 





JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 
Dallas 
Typewriter 
& Supply Co. 


Standard and Portable 
Typewriters 
1519 Commerce St. 
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Tourist Camps 


Camp Horn Tourist APARTMENTS, Fed- 
eral Highway No. 81, Phone 2-3840, 
(D. B. Spiller, Mgr.) Austin, Texas. 


PerriFi—eD Forest Lopcrs, North City 
Limits, Highway No. 2, Tel. 9871, 
Austin, Texas. 


Cafes 


“Ex Fenix” Care, 108 S. 
San Antonio, Tsuen. 


Santa Rosa Ave., 


Maverick Care, 621-23 Congress Av- 
enue, Tel. 7688, Austin, Texas. 


RiversipE Care, (Lonnie Wilson, Proprie- 
tor), 102 E. Houston St., San Anotnio, 
Texas. 


Hotels 


La Firre Hore, 535 S. St. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Mary’s St., 








A Public Servant whose record entitles him 
to promotion 


J. Balie Finks 
Candidate for 


Tax Collector 
DALLAS COUNTY 


Subject to Action of Demo- 
cratic Primary, July 23, 1932 


Political Advertisement. 
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Page Thirty 


Editorials 


(Continued from Page 18) 


ly occupies and amuses itself. He said, 
in speaking of liquidation on the stock 
exchange, that 120,000,000 people seemed 
to be intent upon “Giving our United 
States away!” One feels inclined to ques- 
tion a little whether Mr. Whitney has 
correctly interpreted events. Congress 
itself has proceeded so far in the process 
of giving our United States away to the 
racketeers of tariff, of bonus, of liquor, 
of farm board bureaucracy, of politica] 
logrolling and political patronage and to 
the die-hards on the war debts that these 
120,000,000 people of whom Mr. Whitney 
spoke, have merely been engaged in a 
desperate effort to salvage something out 
of the wreck of their former belongings, 

“Someone has said that every people 
get as good government as they deserve, 
Think of that a moment. There’s some- 
thing to it. Does a man who hasn’t been 
diligent in expressing his views to his 
Congressman and Senators have any 
right to complain if they vote contrary 
to his ideas? You may be sure the man 
who has some selfish end to serve has not 
neglected to inform Congress of his 
views, and he probably went there in per- 
son to do so. 

“It ought to be very apparent to every 
thinking man, by now, that he must take 
a hand in what’s going on at Washington 
if we are to preserve the principles on 
which our government was founded. Talk 
to your representatives in Congress, 
write and telegraph them, and ask others 
to do the same. Talk to the editor of 
your newspaper, to your banker and to 
citizens generally and arouse them to the 
dangers which threaten. Fight every 
single measure of special privilege. The 
whole complexion of Congress could be 
changed in 48 hours if those who have 
much to lose by unsound legislation 
would become as vocal as those who are 
working for their own selfish interests. 
Our country will ride through this crisis 
—don’t doubt it. The only question is, 
how big will be the bill for our mistakes? 
That depends upon how long our mistakes 
remain unrecognized and_ uncorrected. 
That in turn depends upon you and me 
and 120,000,000 other American citizens.” 
—W. L. Clayton. 


Lots of Buttons Bought Here 


Sixteen thousand badges were made 
recently for the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company by the local firm, Weaver 
Badge and Novelty Co. Sixteen thousand 
buttons of another pattern also were 
made by Weaver for the Magnolia Com- 
pany. The buttons are to be worn by 
employes of the company in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Texas. 

Two thousand pounds of raw material 
went into each of the two orders, inclu¢- 
ing celluloid, pins, metal shells, fiber 
backs, etc. 

The buttons are not of standard siz 
and the Weaver Company is one of the 
few in the South equipped to handle such 
an order. 
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that Saved the Silver 


« 
, = WEAsEL SMITH is put away for 
another stretch. 

“It was this way ...a lady ’phones in 
that there’s a burglar downstairs. Scared 
stiff she is. . . calling from an extension 
telephone upstairs. 

“We beats it right over in the squad 
car. Sure enough, there is the Weasel, 
just ready to leave with all the lady’s 
silverware. 

“He looks real sad when I slips the 
bracelets on him, 

“What chance has a honest burglar 
got these days??” he mourns. ‘A woman 


gets on the telephone, and you cops is 
here in two minutes. In the old days, I’d 
of been on my way long before you was 
tipped off.’ 

“Yep, we’re ‘sold’ on the telephone. 
It helps us to reach the scene of trouble 
in a hurry. And speed counts in our busi- 
ness. Ask the Weasel!” 


’ gy g gv 
Seriously, it is a source of pride to every 
telephone man and woman that some- 
times they are able to assist city officials 
in the important responsibility of crime 
prevention and public safety, 


We are at your service, Officer! 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE Co. 
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“Theword- , 


"MINIMAX 


You will not be able to find the word Minimax in 
your dictionary but it has a very definite meaning 
just the same; it a coined word which we use when 
talking about our hotels....it means Minimum rates..... 


Maximum service. Our unexcelled service and our 


minimum, never changing rates assure our guests of the 


very utmost for their money. $2.00 » $2.50 » $3.00 
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HILTON HOTELS, Inc. 


C. N. HILTON, President 


DALLAS # WACO @# MARLIN @# ABILENE # SAN ANGELO 
EL PASO @# LUBBOCK @# PLAINVIEW 























